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LUTHER’s CONVERSION. 
Frown Prof. Merle D’ Aubique’s History of the Re. 
formation, 

We have formerly noticed some of the extraor- 
dinary exercises and mental agonies of Luther, 
after he had entered his convent. It was about 
this time, while he was yet a prey to the keenest 
distresges of soul, that a visit of the Vicar-General 
Staupitz, was announced to the convent. He ar- 
rived at the appointed time to enter on the usual 
insp ction of the inmates of the convent. He was 
justly received wit great enthusiasm. He was 
their vicar general. He was honoured with the 
friend-hip of the Elector Frederick. He was the 
founder of the university of Wititemberg, and the 
chief uf the monks of St. Augustine, in all Ger- 
many. Extrsordinary honours were therefore pvid 
to him. But arid the pomp of his reception, and 
entertainments, most unlike modern vicars, he was 
devoted to the discharge of hie duties, and cared 
little for pomp ana feastings. 

In mingling with the inmates of the convent, 
and conversing freely with all, his attention was 
drawn in a marked and peculiar manner, to one of 
the brother monks, It wae a singular youth, of 
middle stature ; one whom intense study, and fast- 
ings, and watchings had reduced almost to a skele- 
ton. One could almost count his bonex, His eyes, 
which in aftertimes were keen and piercing as 
those of a falcon, were dull, and heavy »nd down 
cast. His walk was slow and melancholy. His 
countenance indicated a heart keenly agitated ; and 
@ prey to a thous:nd anxieties and woes. But, still 
- he seemed to be bravely and gallantly strugyling 
to bear up under all these hidden afflictions. There 
was on the whole in this youth, something alto- 
gether unique. Who had ever seen one ro young, so 
delicate, and yet s» sad, so melancholy, and sv 
solemn in his whole manner ? 

Staupitz, whose long experience gave him an 
accurate spirit of discernment, easily discovered at 
once, what was pas<ing in the bosom of this peculi- 
arly interesting youth; and he singled him out, as 
the most marked object, of all the crowd by which 
he wae surrounded. He felt his kind Christian 
heart strongly drawn out to him; and he felt with- 
in himself an ardent paternal love fr the young 
stranger. His heart was promptly, and, as it were, 
instinctively knit to him in tenderest ties. He had 
in early life passed through just such another keen 
and protracted men‘al agony : and he could readily 
enter into all his feelings and emotions. And he 
rejoiced within himself that he could ee, be 
the means of leading this afflicted young mind into 
the path of truth into which he had been led, and 
in which he had found the true peace of God. Be- 
sides, on hearing the peculiar circumstances b 


ia, and 


which the young Augustine monk had been led 
‘ into the convent, and the gay and flatiering pros- 
pects which the young scholar had promptly reject- 
_ ed, in order to become a monk, his sympathy and 
_ paternal affections were greatly increase? toward 
im. He charged the prior to bestow on him the 
test attention and sympathizing care. He 
availed himself of the frequent opportunities which 
his office afforded him, of eg confidence and 
affection of the young brother. Healways approach- 
ed him with the utmost kindne-s; and took every 
occasion of removing the timidity of the novice, 
which had been increased to an excessive degree, 
by the respect and fear inspired in him by the pre- 
sence of one of such high character and rank, as 
Staupitz. 

The heart of Luther—for he was this youth— 
had been long hardened and even barred by cold 
indifference, and hard treatment, and especially 
by the want of a kindred spirit, unto whom he 
could disclose his woes and his joys, bagan by de- 

rees to be melted down and gradually to open 
itself joyfully to the kindred warm and charming 

rays of kindness and affection, as the beautiful 
rose of spring opens itself to the genial sunbeams. 
It was the influence of the kindred spirit of Stau- 
pitz that effected this. “As in the water, face 
unswereth to face, so does the heart of a man to 
that of another man.” Prov. xxvii. 9. The heart 
of Luther responded to the gentle affections of 
Staupitz; and that of Staupitz, in return, respon- 
ded to the young Luther. Staupitz comprehended 
lis case exactly. And every kind of advice made 
by the Vicar-general, helped to gain the confidence 
of Luther to such a degree as he had never hither- 
to experienced in his intercourse with man. He 
opened to Staupitz his whole soul and heart. He 
revealed to him the cause of his sad dis'ress. He 
painted, in unaffected tunes, the horrid thoughts 
which hed filled him with agony. And then com- 
' menced, in the convent of Erfurt, the conversations 
which, to him, were so full of divine wisdom, and 
the most cheering and heavenly instruction. 

“ [t is all utterly in vain,” said Luther, in deep- 
est humility and distress, * that | can make pro- 
mises to God ; my sins are ever before me, and over 
whelm me. I can du nothing!” Sane 

“O my dear young friend,” cried Staupitz, in 
adverting to his own case, in early life—* I have 
vowed and even sworn unto the y One, more 
than a thousand times, that I would live a pious 
and godly life. Butah! I never kept these vows 
so solemnly uttered. Now I dare not vow, and 
swear to do such athing. They were made in my 
own strength ; and hence I could never keep them. 
If my God does not give me grace—rich and sove- 
reign grace for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ican do nothing. Unless I obtain this grace, I 
cannot live as [ ought to live; ner die in the calm- 
ness of the Christian triumph. With all my vows, 
and all good works, and good resolutions, I cannot 
stand before him in the judgment! Without his 
free and rich grace, I must perish.”—Luth. Opera, 
VIII. p. 2725. 

The young monk, now under deep conviction, 
felt the terrors of divine justice pressing upon his 
soul. He proceeded to open his mind to Staupitz 
still more freely. He pourtrayed his agonies un- 
der a sense of the ineffable purity and justice of 
Almighty God and the fearful sovereignty of his 
majesty. “Oh! who can stand up before Him! 
Who can abide the day of his coming ? How can 
‘we be accepted before him ?” 

Staupitz interrupted him: he knew whence he 
had himself found peace and comfort; and he 
hastened to instruct the distressed youth. “ Why 
dé you, my dear youth, torment yourself by dwel- 
ling solely on these views, and lofty speculations! 
Look at once—look earnestly to the bleeding 
wounds of Jesus Christ. Fix thine eyes on the 
cross of Christ. Behold the blood of Jesus shed 
for such as thee and me, There—there it is, 
thet the grace of God shows itself. Look to him 
and be saved. Thou hast beer aiming to procure 
peace by thy own works, and the self inflicted 
martyrdom of bodily pains, and penances. Go, 
forthwith and throw “yo by faith, into the arms 
of thy compassionste eemer, who laid down 
hie life for us. Trust in him with all thy eoul 
and heart. In his purity of life—in his perfect 
obedience, and vicarious death, thou canst find a 

rfect righteousness for thy justification before 
God. Listen, Oh! listen to the Son of Gd. He 
became man, by taking human nature into union 
with his divine nature in one person. Thus he 
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Y | not any thing more sweet and delicious to my soul 


could give a complete sin-offering in our nature. 
| By this, God’s pure and inflexible justice is fully 
satisfied. Oanst thou, O Luther, ask for a higher 
proof than this, of the love of God, and the free 
grace of thy Redeemer! Hear his gracious voice. 
*Lam the good Shepherd. Thou arta lamb of 
my fold. Hear my voice; follow me. No enem 

out of my 
Luth. Opera. II. p. 

But Luther found not yet in him that repentance 
which he believed necessary to obtain his salvation. 
He would say to Staupitz, and that is, indeed, the 
usual reply of all awakened converts not well in- 
formed, and as yet, overwhelmed with feare— 
“ How can any one believe thathe has the favour | 
of God, so long as he does not feel in him genuine 
conversion? I must surely change myeelf, before I 
can be accepted before him!” 

Staupitz laboured to put him in a right position 
here. He told him that Christ was a perfect Sa- 
viour. We must not mingle our own doings with 
his perfect atonement. You must go to your God, 
just as you are, to obtain there a complete and joy- 
ful acceptance for Jesus Christ’s sake. Do not imag- 
ine that your God is a severe judge, calling you to 
death, and to judgment; nor putting you on a work 
of salvation by yourown inerits.” “ Ah! what say 
you then.” cried Luther, “to those men, whose 
consciences yield to them, who put uson a thou- 
sand ordinances, and toils, and labours, and penan- 
cea unendurable, in order to work out by their mer- 
it, our salvation ?” 

The reply of Staupitz fell on his ear like a voice 
from heaven: “I tell thee, Luther, that there is no 
other evangelical repentance before God, but that 
which begins in the new heart, from the love of 
God, and acceptance by his perfect righteousness. 
That repentance, or penance, as they call it, which 
some men vainly imagine to be the end and ac- 
complishment of true repentance, is nothing more 
than an absolute let and hindrance to true peni- 
tence. Believe me, Luther, that in order that thou 
mayest be filled with the love of what is good, and 
in order to do good, and truly repent, thou must be 
first filled with the love of God, and have faith in 
the Son of God. If thou desirest truly to be con- 
verted, seek it not by fastings, and penances, and 
pains of the martyrs. Putall thy trust in God. The 
Holy Spirit alone converts. then, and love 
him who first loved thee.” 

Luther listened; and listened again, to his teach- 
er, and wept. These consolations filled his young 
heart with joy unutterable, and unknown to him 
before this moment. A new and divine light 
sprung up in hissoul. “It is Jesus Christ,” and 
none but HE who can—and does console me so 
admirably by his gentle, and sweet and constrain- 
ing words.” 
This word penetrated the heart of the youn 
monk, like a sharp arrow, shot by a strong hand. 
“To repent truly, I must believe in Christ, and 
taste the love of God.” Animated by this new and 
divine light, he began to search the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He searched all those places which speak 
of repentance and ‘conversion. And those pas- 
sages,” said he, “which seemed so obscure and 
formidable, and even revolting to me before this, 
now appeared most delightful and refreshing to my 
wounded spirit.” The darkness which had long 
hung around his soul, seemed now dispersed by the 
light which the beaming truths of the Bible threw 
around him. “Formerly,” he used afierwards to 
say—* although | even dissembled before God, and 
pretended to have love to him, which was nothing 
but a constraint; and a mere pretence, there was 
not within the whole compass of the Scriptures, 
any word more bitter—more hateful to me than the 
word REPENTANCE! But, blessed be God, there is 


than that is now. Oh! how delightful are the di- 
vine precepts, and the truths of , when we read 
them not merely in the sacred book, but in the 
wounds and death of our precious Saviour !” 

This forms an eventful era inthe history of 
Luther’s personal religion. And we can form some 
idea of the holy discipline of mind, and heavenly 
preparation through which his Divine Master 
brought him, in order to make him a most eminent 
saint, as well asa great reformer of the Church. 


From the Calcutta Christian Observer. 


FAMILY CONVERSATION AND DOMESTIC 
EDUCATION.—No. 2. 

Somewhat allied to the preceding, in its effects 
upon the descendants of a pious family, is the un- 
due application of taste to matters of religion. — 
The endless varieties of literary excellence, clas- 
sic elegance, philosophical accuracy of compusi- 
tion, the enkindling and persuasive powers of ora- 
tory, and the laws of criticism by which all these 
are ttied, must of course, in well-educated circles, 
occupy a great share of the domestic conversation; 
and they ought todo so. There is no vandalism 
in religion. Knowledge is spreading in the earth, 
that it may become the pioneer of the Go-pel : and 
if, as it has been long since admitted, “ knowledge 
is power,” then let that power be summoned to as- 
sist in urging on the chariot wheels of Him, who 
is to ride prosperously and reign gloriously. But 
how far we are to try the exhibition of the Gospel 
by that refinement uf human knowledge and feel- 
ings, calle! taste, should be at least seriously pon- 
dered. The public addresses of the Christian mi- 
nistry, and the style of Christian writers, must, of 
necessity, vary to a certain extent with the habits 
of the day. That these will change, and that the 
Gospel is to be preached to man under all their 
modifications, it is in vain todeny. The Bible it- 
self is an assemblage of productions, each having 
a character suited to the age of its first promulga- 
tion, each bearing the magnificent stamp of inspi- 
ration. But there is, with all this, an evident su- 
periority to every thing like literary effort. When 
any one of the sacred writers, Paul for instance, 
by his chasteness or sublimity «f diction, seems as 
if he were walking in such a path, it is evident 
that he has stepped into it, merely because he 
chose to go by that way towards his great obj-ct: 
and he leaves it immediately when he pleases, and 
as unceremoniously as the strength and sudden- 
ness of any great thought, sweeping across his 
mighty soul from the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, may require. ‘This cannot be disputed of 
the sacred volume, and it ought never to be for- 
gotten in its applications to ourselves. It tends to 
keep up the front rank eminence of truth. It 
makes every thing bow to its cause, summoning 
human opinions and habits, and all the little ap- 
pendagee of human acquirement in its train, and 
to its assistance ; never suffering an impediment, 
nor allowing «n interference. 

If this sentiment be important, it is then of 
great moment that the heads of religious families, 
when conversing un books, or on sermons, which 
must now have so great an influence on the 
young, should not cherish a petty and fastidious 
spirit, which is as unmanly as it is unchristian.— 
Continually subjecting the displays of God’s truth 
to the tests of ligerature, which the sacred volume, 
the standard of that truth, does not authorize, will 
assuredly be to the injury of vital religion. It 
will always be welcome to the unsanctified heart, 
and will nurse it in the habit of drawing amuse- 
inent from the Gospel, rather than press on it the 
application of its solemn truths, You cannot deck 
the arrow with velvet and ribbons, but you endan- 
ger its speed and its sharpness in the hearts of the 
king’s enemies. 

Whatever of the various combinations of talent 
associate themselves in the mind of a preacher pr 
writer, let them be used. God has so ordained it, 
and it is then impossible that it should be other- 
wise. But if young and intelligent individuals 
are taught to make these the great objects of at- 
tention, truth will be forgotten ; the risings of con- 
cern, and those gentle stirrings of emotion, which 
are known to almost every youthful listener to the 
sounds of mercy, are in danger of being hushed, 
and exchanged for the slumbering, self-approving 
complacency of one who hears only to admire or 
condemn the man. There are many, alas, living. 


Y | the eterna) interests of his fellow creatures, and 


nurtured in the sanctuary, who have thus risen into 


life, skilled in theological distinctions, keen to dis- 


cern faults, difficult to please : retaining an exter-| grad 


nal profession of religion, but unrenewed, and al- 


most they seem moving on with an 
ease, which nothing can disturb, to the chambers 
of darkness and death. 


To the man whose heart is a alive to 
who, therefore, watches with anxious eagerness 
the spirit that pervades, society: this subject will 
derive an additional importance from the conside- 
ration, that our parlours are the nurseries of the 
public spirit of the next generation. The impres- 
sions made then will be read in indelible charac- 
ters by the men of another age. It is from the 
impulses of conversation, thet men often write, or 
from the hope of being read and then talked about. 
The conversation of an age will go far to form its 
writers. [ts writers willdo much in giving a cha- 
racter to its conversation. When the numbers of 
the Spectator were first brought up with the re- 
past of the day, they gave a tone to the converse 
of the social part nation ; and then the sen- 
ate and the bar, the pulpit and the press, were 
marked, we had almost said, by an eloquent puer- 
ility, which it became immediately the fashion to 
consider as the height of literary attainment; but 
which in power of thought, and vigour of expres- 
sion, was not to be compared with the style of the 
preceding age. By those conversant with the his- 
tory of the church, similar effects may be traced 
to causes somewhat similar; and here they assume 
an importance which can belong to no revolution 
in the republic of letters. They have changed the 
religious associations of the day, affected the pub- 
lic ministry, and have rendered sluggish, if not 
impure, the waters of the sanctuary. 

Or, without supposing these causes to operate 
on so large a scale, few will deny, that they have 
become fruitful sources of good or evil to particu- 
lar.churches. On this principle, chiefly, is to be 
explained the phenomenon sometjmes exhibited of 
a church suddenly changing its character, in its 
transmission from the fathers to their degenerate 
sons. The parents were men of personal piety, 
but deficient in the religion of domestic conversa- 
tion; their children were accustomed with them 
to debate, to criticise, to be amused, till they mis- 
took all this for religion, or were glad perhaps to 
substitute it. They inherit the acumen without 
the piety of their parents. The best can be said 
of them is, that their literature has an evangelical 
tinge, as it would have hada dramatic tinge, had 
they sat.in the theatre, or studied only Shakspeare 
and Ben Johnson. This lowered, vapid tone of re- 
ligion has been discovered in the election of their 
next minister, and the succeeding state of the 
church. There has then been, perhaps, a light of 
science and classic splendour flashing from the 
pulpit, and of knowledge beaming in the parlour, 
and-of external beauty playing, as over the con- 
gregation—all estimable, if tributary to the light 
of truth; but here they have put forth their bright- 
ness only to show, written in dismal prominence 
on the walle of the sanctuary and of the closet, the 
awful letters—“ JCHABOD”—* The glory is de- 
parted.” Thus, to adopt the words of a living 
preacher, “ a false taste soon becomes injurious to 
both the minister and the people. It shuts out 
from their libraries and closets, the grand, rich, 
and important truths conveyed by our old divines, 
and makes them more delighted with works of 
taste, than with the works of evangelical writers. 
It induces the people to be fastidious in hearing, 
and to make a man an offender for a word. Young 
people are induced to be more attentive to words, 
than to things; to applaud themselves on account 
of their critical acumen, rather than to seek for 
religious attainments; and to justify themselves 
in neglecting the service of God, if they cannot 
hear a preacher that will gratify this vicious taste. 
Hence the spirit of religion evaporates into mere 
worde of forms, The pulpit is open but 10 few; 
and the pious and humble are attempted to be fed 
with honey from the flowers of rhetoric, rather 
than with the fruit of the tree of life, or the strong 
meat of the Gospel.” 

By the watchful observer, the effects thus de- 
scribed, may ofien be traced back to the social 
hour, and the scenes of domestic intercourse; to 
the want of a deep conviction of the responsibility 
they involve, of the influence which they must 
have,and the advantages to which they may be 
rendered subservient. ‘I‘here, perhaps, though lit- 
tle noticed, the youth has imbibed his sentiments, 
a direction has been given to his early preferen- 
ces; these have guided to his selection of books, 
have formed his library, and shaped his studies ; 
they have chosen his companions, surrounded him 
with his own circle, and all materially contributed 
to form the man. His parents, descended far down 
the vale of years, have learnt, in the calm review 
of life, how valuable is the early cultivation of 
an amiable spirit, and a serious, rather than a spe- 
culative regard to religious truth; and have re- 
membered, in reference to each, how important is 
domestic conversation. 

Still regarding the intercourse of social life, in 
its influence on characier not yet formed, an evil 
of considerable maynitude presents itself to atten- 
tion, It is an omission—one which is not unfre- 
quent, but by no means trivial, nor unworthy of 
serious thought; a neglect of so directing conver- 
sation, as to afford repeated counteractions to the 
evil in spirit and sentiment, which a youth is in 
danger of imbibing from his reading and inter- 
course. 

The notion entertained by some good people, 
that they can so educate their children, as tha! 
they shall be strangers to evil, is perfectly chime- 
rical, Whatever will prevent an increase of the 
knowledge of it, or of familiarity with it, is inval- 
usble; but to proceed on the assumption of igno- 
rance, is a serious error, for the spring of mischief 
is within, and however hidden by a natural amia- 
blenvss, and checked in its effects by circumstan- 
ces, yet it exists, and must produce results. The 
fountain may be so overhung with the filiage of 
shrubs around it, and its murmurings s0 broken by 
the plants thickly set within its bed, that it may 
neither fix the eye, nor awaken the ear of the pas- 
sing traveller: but as he pursues his way, he will 
coon find the waters escape from their conceal- 
ment, and spread over surrounding lands. The il- 
lustration may be scarcely compatible; but sup- 
pose the fountain to be a spring of poisoned wa- 
ters, and it will be correct. 

It may, indeed, be fairly doubted, whether an 
education of a too secluded kind does not expose 
the youth to a sudden, and therefore, too powerlul 
irruption of temptation in after life. 


But, to return to the gleanings, which a young 
and restless inquirer will gather from the world’s 
depravity. Every one, favoured in early life with 
the instruction of pious parents, can remember the 
effect that some book of a worldly character had in 
producing an undefinable feeling, which operated, 
perhaps, for some time, in secret opposition to reli- 
gious feeling. For instance, when in the course 
of his early classical studies, he met with the story 
of Cesar’s valorous ambition, or Pompey’s bold de- 
cision of character, or with the tale of any other 
of the desperate and deified heroes of antiquity, 
and mixing up with it no small portion of roman- 
tic feeling, he has fancied that it must be a much 
finer thing to be like these great men, than like 
religious people: and this has given a distaste to 
their company, and to the Bible and the Sabbath. 

The “odi profanum vulgus” of Horace, is the 
breathing spirit of the classics: and its strength is 
but little impaired in transmission to the pages of 
encomiasts and imitators. It is a spirit readily 
caught by a youth, and is imparted and encouraged 
by the far greater part of our elegant literature. 
It strikes in with a propensity in human nature, 
which, perhaps, of the more refined cl»ss of de- 
pravity, is the earliest in its operation—the love 
of glory, and the pride of distinction. The my- 
thology of Greece and Rome may do little or no 


injury. Itis sufficiently ridicalous to prevent its 
having an influence on the sentiments. But the 
tone of feeling produced by a contemplation of, 
most of their renowned men, and by the applauses 
of the learned, bestowed in every successive age, 


nally eréets in the mind of a lad, especially it 
it be of an ardent and poetic cast, a sedard of ex- 
cellence, which if it does not neutrelize, he will 
feel to disaccord with that which the New Testa- 
ment presents, and to which Christiana refer. For 
a time, this may extend no further than tothe feel- 
ings ; and it is in stopping its progress at this point 
that domestic conversation may prove invaluable. 
Through this medium, truth may be presented 
with such recurring force to him, that the con- 
science and the understanding will by degrees be 
subject to its power, and the classics will be brought 
down to their proper place. They will be admired 
and studied, as affording valuable knowledge, en- 
riching the fancy, and purifying the taste; but 
will not be suffered to govern that heart, in oppo- 
sition to the paramount authority of revelation. 
But in the absence of these checks, from a want 
of intercourse with the circle of a religious fami- 
ly, or from neglect on the part of those who com- 
pose it, the feeling may ripen into sentiment. Its 
very existence disposes the mind to retreat from 
the spirit of the Gospel, produces a sense of in- 
compatibility between this new principle and the 
ruling influence of the cross, and, at last, a deci- 
sion to follow the mighty dead in the tract of 
glory, rather than to tread in the steps of the sect 
every where spoken against. Many authors, whom 
a literary youth must read, will most directly aid 
such adecision. Wecan easily conceive of this 
feeling acquiring great strength, and operating 
powerfully in the decisions of the heart, from meet- 
ing with a passage like the following, in the letters 
of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne, who, after blaming 
Christian writers for deprecating human nature— 
that is, fur insisting on the great Scripture doc- 
trine of human depravity, adds, “ Methinks it would 
be more for the interests of virtue, to represent 
her congenial, as congenial she surely is, with our 
make, and agreeable to our untainted constitution 
of soul, to prove that every deviation from moral 
rectitude is an oppesition to our native bias, and 
contrary to those characters of dignity which the 
Creator has universally impressed upon the mind. 
This, at least, is the principle which many of the 
ancient philosophers laboured to inculcate, as there 
is not, perhaps, any single topic in ethics that 
might be urged with more truth, or greater effi- 


cacy.” 

This may serve as an example of the insidious 
error spread through a considerable portion of our 
literature. Ilere there seems to be an amiable, 
and it may be admitted, honest concern for the 
interests of virtue, a reference to man’s original 
dignity, and then an assumption contrary to all the 
authority of sacred evidence, that man is not by 
nature depraved, a censure on those who speak of 
him at such; including thusa virtual denial of the 
system of divine grace, and a reference to the ex- 
ample of ancient sages, with an air which seems 
to say, From these there can be no ulterior appeal. 
With respect to the closing sentiments of the ex- 
tract, the Christian reader will inquire, with the 
nervous and admirable Foster, ** Why then, is not 
the philosopher about his business?” and will feel 
perfectly satisfied, from facts, as to the efficiency 
of such means to accomplish the ends proposed. 

All this has passed, and will pass again, in the 
breast of many a reading and thinking youth ; and 
if not counteracted, will probably obtain a high 
share of influence. It is not likely to be counter- 
acted by other books; because, in this state of 
mind, it is not probable that he will have patience 
to read works of an opposite character. They will 
not be the objects of his choice; they will not 
have his admiring perusal. It is at home all this 
must be met. But it may never be discovered by 
purental watchfulness. It may be the struggling 
for dominion in the chambers of the soul, a com- 
motion in the little invisible kingdom within. If, 
therefore, conversation be not occasionally so gui- 
ded, av naturally to meet such emotions; if the 
existence of this, or similar evils, be not assumed, 
and the influence of elder individuals exerted ac- 
cordingly; a depraved principle may strengthen 
unseen, till its sway becomes unlimited. 

But the pious individual I have supposed thus 
retracing his own early history, can also remember 
how all this pompous structure of pride and error 
did actually melt away in the youthful breast, and 
left him to be ashamed of it before the strong and 
useful sentiments he heard from the lips that drop 
wisdom. How, after he heard a serious and af- 
fectionate descant upon the infinite majesty and 
glory of the Son of God, and his compassion for 
sinners, his authority over the conscience, his 
omniscience in scrutinizing it, and his coming to 
judge the secrets of the heart and actions of the 
life, all this reverence for gifted vice, and a haugh- 
ty rejection of the Gospel, vanished before the 
omnipotence of truth, as the airy ghosts of the 
night are said to flee at the first approach of the 
sun, the progress of whose light they cannot ar- 
rest. 

The writer well remembers, when quite a boy, 
spending a leisure hour or two, in careless] teal 
ing over the volumes of a father’s library. In this 
roving search, he lighted on a book of infidel sen- 
timents, and as he stood read on through the first 
eight or ten pages, The style of thought was new 
to a lad, and he was deeply fixed over the poison- 
ous lines, when his father entered, and seeing the 
volume, required it to be given up, and prohibited 
its being read: this was, of course, obeyed. But 
asentiment had been caught. ‘The impudent fa- 
miliarity, with which the vulgar infidel speaks of 
the sacred writers, shocked at first; but the insi- 
nuation, that none but servile spirits allowed their 
authority, and it was a proof of nobleness to deny 
it, did mischief. It appealed to an evil principle of 
the heart—its pride; and the feeling is well re- 
collected. “ Then it is bold and manly to be above 
these prejudices; and why should not J be bold 
enough,” and it was indulged for a few days. But 
it met with too many shocks, in domestic inter- 
course, to live long; and a parent’s well-directed 
remarks respecting the authority of the divine 
word, an! the wicked sophistry of infidels, soon 
led a youthful mind to see that there is no manli- 
ness in bold denials in the face of evidence. 

Now, in this case, the writer may be pardoned 
for thus alluding to his own experience, for he can 
better trace its progress, There was a spirit sud- 
denly produced, at complete variance with all the 
habits of education, and impressions of previous 
years. It prepared the mind, so long as it lasted, 
to receive favourably other attacks upon revela- 
tion, and weakened the power of addresses found- 
ed on the Scriptures. The heart would have 
brought, to every inquiry on such subjects, a pre- 
disposition as silly as it was wicked. It needed, 
then, the infusion of some counteracting spirit, and 
under the divine blessing, soon received it. The 
great themes of eternal truth, the moral evidence 
and power of the Gospel, brought by repeated and 
pointed remarks before the mind, soon threw up a 
barrier to the advance of this foul fiend of incipi- 
ent infidelity. But how far in the path of error 
such a spirit may conduct a youth, while unde- 
tected or unchecked, none who know the heart of 
man will venture to predict. 

It may, perhaps, be felt that these remarks 
would be more fitly applied to a system of instruc- 
tion, than to conversatiun. It may be replied, that 
an attempt to counteract evil influence is more 
likely to be successful, while connected with the 
free interchange of thoughts and language than 
when one party is to sit as a disciple,and the other 
asa preceptor. Ifa youth, having adopted a sen- 
timent, comes into your presence, glowing with 
what he thinks a fine feeling, and proud of a 
wrong, but favourite notion, and you immediately 
repel it with an air of authority, you may extort 
an homage to yourself, but you put his mind ina 
state of defence, with reference to the subject. 
There is something polemical in the nature of 
man. By such an act, you have challenged this 
propensity; and though the lad may not avow be- 
fore you, he will listen, and perhaps leave you, 
accepting the challenge ; that is, revolving bis fa- 
vourite opinion more fondly, with the superadded 
determina ion to try if he cannot master you; and 


‘having e-ponsed it, will feel that he loves it the 
| more, since his right to do so has been called in 


question, And it matters not whether you ever 


hear of his decision ; it is the same ia its effect on 
his mind. But, in conversation, the truth which 
you wish to impress comes to him inthe same way, 
as ing evil came, as an object of interest ; 
like that it may be made to secure his attention, by 
seeming to be casual, and not starting up with 
the rod of command and the frown of an opposer 
to compel subjection. 

Here the writer would be understood as refer- 
ring to points which though important, are not so 
immediately obvious in their influence, and in 
which the intellect of the corrected person has a 
right to be satisfied. Asto every case of moral 
delinquency, the duty of the Christian p:rent is, 
undoubtedly, the solemn interference of authority; 
because, in such cases, the ground for it already 
exists_in the dictates of conscience, and in the di- 
vine command. The parent neglecting this, is in 
danger of sharing the curse of Eli, of whom God 
said, “I will judge his house for ever, for the ini- 
quity which he knoweth; because, his sons made 
themselves vile, and he restrained them not.” This 
is a high and paramount relative duty, not to be 
disregarded without incurring a weighty load of 
guilt, and introducing to the domestic circle a long 
train of protracted evils. 

But the ideas suggested are applicable to the 
dangers connected with a polite education. As 
society is now formed, and as the human mind ad- 
vances in knowledge, the stores of learning must 
be open to the young; and when they are taught, 
they will continue to study. Then, as they wan- 
der, self-directed, through the pantheon and the 
temples, amidst the statues and structures of anti- 
quite the schools of her ancient philosophy and 
the halls of her sages, and rove in delightful free- 
dom over all the enchanted scenery of classic 
ground, we must remember that many enemies of 
the cross of Christ are lurking around them, and 
we are required to watch, that they become not 
the dupes of a “ philosophy, falsely so called.” 

By a habit of observation, wise and well-timed 
instructions, and a study to convey them through 
the unassuming but effective medium of conversa- 
tion, the members of the domestic circle will de- 
rive mutual benefit, may check the strides of evil, 
transmit blessings toa succeeding race, and may 
expect the accompanying influences of Him who 
has promised, that the conscientious effort to do 
good, and to advance his glory shall not be in 
vain. 


BEST CURE FOR A HABIT OF SWEARING. 


In fine, whenever I hear a man swearing, be he 
in any case or circumstance of life, I fee] as if the 
remedy ought to be proposed tohim. That poet, 
whose verses are so pious, that some of them would 
do for hymns in church; that noted wit, who would 
never repeat an oath, if he did not imagine it gave 
a turn to his jest ; that boy at school, or at college, 
who is just breaking into the habit; that wagoner, 
or stage-driver, who swears at his horse—a — 
that the noble beast would hardly do, if he cou} 
«peak ; that minister’s son, who shames his father 
as well as himself;—but where shall I stop? it is 
high time for all of them to be cured: I aspire to 
the honour of treating them, and, by divine grace, 
hope to do it successfully. 

When I began to lay this subject to heart, the 
question arose, whether there were not motives, 
strong enough to induce a profane person to at- 
tempt the cure, simply by the strength of his own 
resolution, without the force of example, or the 
special grace of God. There are all sorts of mo- 
tives at work in the world, for good or for bad, and 
no man can get out of their reach, while he re- 
mains a reasonable being. Let us mention some 
that may be called good, and ought to be -wuyu.- 
ent. 

1. A sense of the great value of speecn, and a 
desire not to abuse it. ‘The reader will allow me 
to borrow a case, which seems quite to the pur 
pose. Suppose that among those to whom the Al- 
mighty hes not given speech, and whoare gather- 
ed into Deaf and Dumb Asylums, there should be 
one, to whom the offer is made by a messenger from 
the world above, that his ee should be loosed, 
on thiscondition; that it should never be used to pro- 
fane the sacred name of God, from whom this mer- 
cy is sent. Suppose the mute to take it into seri- 
ous consideration; and, after pondering the offer 
well, instead of thankfully accepting it, returns, in 
his own way, this answer. “I long to have my 
hearing and my voice—the loss of them is a grief 
to my seul, and weighs down my spirits. When I 
look into the street, and see people go by, talking 
and laughing together, lam ready to wonder, as 
well as to complain, that God should have made 
such a difference between me and them. Never- 
theless, your condition is too hard—I cannot ac- 
cept it. If I may not swear, and talk as I please, 
let me continue dumb.” What would be thought 
of a person so stupid and ungrateful? After all, 
how much more unreasonable would he be, than 
those, to whom God has given speech, and yet 
abuse it. 

2. Another ground for breaking off the habit ie, 
that there is positively no motive for swearing.— 
There is no temptation—no inducement. Here 
we have the advantage over those who are fight- 
ing the battles of Temperance. When they goto 
a drinking man, to persuade him to quit his ruin- 
ous vice, they have to contend against one of the 
most violent appetites to which our nature is sub- 
ject. If we wonder why there are so many drunk- 
ards, we must not forget what a charm there is in 
strong drink. When the taste is once formed, the 
craving is impetuous ; the draught is delicious; 
and the after-feeling is one of stupid but unmin- 
gled pleasure. To give up all this, is to cut off 
the right hand, and to pluck out the right eye: 
though, if it were ten times worse, it would be a 
cheap escape from the drunkard’s state and pros- 
pect. But now, in arguing with a profane man, I 
have no such Just to encounter. Tell me, 1! chal- 
lenge you, is there one jot of pleasure in swear- 
ing ! 

3. A third motive, is for the opin- 
ions and of one’s triendee ‘The hee if 
he be profane, probably knows that there are those 
who stand in a close relation to him, who grieve 
not a little at his bad habit. They think it sinful, 
and odious; and it takes away much of the plea- 
sure of his society. Now, if he should drop the 


pre only for their sakes, though it would not | o¢ 


taking high ground, it would be assuming a 

good and commendable position. When our fore- 
athers issued their famous Declaration of Inde- 

pendence, one of their avowed reasons for so do- 
ing, was to show “a decent respect for the opin- 
ions” of others. 

4. Not to go on multiplying reasons, as might be 
done, let me state only one more—a becoming rev- 
erence for God’s word. Let no man say, it is a 
folly to present this motive— it will be out of place. 
On the contrary, it is altogether likely, that many 
men who are in the habit of swearing, have not 
been fully notified that it is highly offensive to 
their Creator; and they sre men, we will hope, 
who despise Atheism, and treat religion and reli- 
gious people with t. I knew a noted swear- 
er, who was in a perfect rage at the infidelity dis- 
played by another individual, and did not spare his 
oaths on the occasion. Other people wondered at 
the inconsistency, but he did not see it. I can 
easily conceive of a man having that much regard 
for his Maker, that he will cease to profane His 
name, although he refuses to render Him obedi- 
ence in any thing else.. 

These then, are some of the grounds on which 
men might cure themselves of swearing: the next 
question is, are they ever so cured? Is it by their 
taking up such reasons, weighing them, and found- 
ing a fixed determination upon them? 

o settle this point, I have called to mind all the 
cases which have ever come to my knowledge. I 
have gone further, and pressed my inquiries upon 
others: I have asked over and over, of old and 
young, “* Were you ever in the habit of swearing, 
and if so, how did you get rid of it?” 

The result of my search has been—what, I fancy, 
any other man will arrive at, if he will take the 


pains—that there are some inferior remedies, 
which seem to take effect now audethen: while 
there is but one sovereign appliance, which is sure 
to cure. In other words, while common motives 
~~ saffice, the genuine fear of God will. 
found, for. example, the case of an. individual, 

who could be shocked at seeing hie friend in the 
act of teaching a child to swear, and yet the shock 
was insufficient to cure himself of the evi! habit. 
It was not until] some time afterwards, that he 
gave it up at the solicitation of his wife. And it 
may be, that wives can exert more influence in 
this way, than they are apt to think for. | »m 
constrained, however, while on this point, to say 
one thing to the profane reader, Do note unt 
much upon what others will do for you. Only con- 
sider, how seldom you have been checked for 
swearing. Many of those who hear you ewvear, 
are in the same way themselves; and will be nwre 
likely to help than to hinder. Others, who meke 
a conscience of restraining themselves in 
thing, will yet smile, or at least will not fro n, 
when you utter an oath in their presence, Thry 
fear not God, but they fear you, and will net run 
the risk of displeasing you, by any remonstrance. 
Very commonly, even Christians will say nothing 
to 4s. about it, nor leave you to infer that the 
dislike it. They are grieved, it ie true, and will 
prefer to get out of your way, when they find that 
you treat so lightly every thing that they hold sa- 
cred; but a strange spell seems to rest upon m st 

ious people, that they should have never a word 
or the honour of God, as a set- ff to the many 
words by which He is dishonoured. It te searcr-ly 
worth your while, then, to say to any friend, 
“ Whenever you hear me swear, put me in mind 
of it.” It would answer a far better purpose, if 
you would honestly ask of Him who is ever pre- 
sent,“ Whenever Thou hearest, mark it against 
me in Thy book.” 

I have but another case to record. of a cure, 
where the fear of God was not tie direct cause. 
A party of schoolboys, in the time of a short re- 
cess, were assembled on the play-ground, adjoin- 
ing the Academy. A diabolical fit of swearing 
came over some of them, and as the diseare is 
catching, one of the lads, wio had never dune go 
before, fell in with the rest. So they w: nt on, 
for a considerable time, trying to outdo «ach other 
in wicked words. In the midst of it, some one 
happened to cast his eye up, and saw the teacher, 
with an indescribable expression of sorrow and 
pain, but in perfect quietness, looking down vpon 
them, from the window of an upper stery. The 
rest soon espied him too; and as self-condemned 
persons are wont todo, skulked around the c-rner, 
to get out of sight. The teacher never spoke of 
it to any of them. His silent reproof was suffi- 
cient for one of the lads at least. It was his fir-t 
offence, and happily proved the last also. It is to 
hin that I am indebted for this affecting incidem ; 
and he observed, that he should never forget the 
expression of that mild but sad countenance, as 
it rested upon the guilty company. Surely, if we 
could look up, and see the Holy Spirit contempla- 
ting us, with an eye of grief and pity at our pro- 
voking conduct, we too would ofien be struck 
with remorse, and would seek a place to escape 
from his presence. 

All other cases of recovery, of which I have any 
knowledge (and they are many, and some of them 
very remarkable,) are to be credited to one unva- 
ried course of treatment. It is sovereign; it is 
certain; it is no invention of man; it is the wis- 
dom of God. There is no change of speech, in 
form or substance. The tongue has nothing to 
unlearn, no favourite words to give up, no new 
terms to acquire. The fountain is not to be dried 
up; on the contrary, it is to become more abun- 
dant; if before there was a flow, now there may 
be an overflow. All that is sacred and awful, in 
heaven above, or hel! beneath; yea, all the eu- 
blime titles of the Almighty Father, of the Son, 
and of the Sacred Spirit: all these are to be em- 

loyed, not less, but more than ever. All th« dif- 
erence will be in the intention. Ler THE sweaR- 
ING TONGUE BECOME A PRAYING TONGUE. 

Whoever has felt the mighty changes of sorrow 
and delight, to which our nature is exposed, («nd 
who has not?) knows, that although his feelings 
may one day seem to be those of paradise, and the 
next day, those of the pit, yet the heart within 
him is the very same. The hand that was lately 
withered and worthless, but now lifted up in 
strength and beauty, by the energy of Divine 

ce, and in obedience to the Divine comw and, 
is the same hand as before. And that voice, which 
you may hear leading out the devotions of a band 
of worshippers, is the very same that used to le 
loudest in far different places of resort. Ite lan- 
guage is the same—as full of God, and heaven, 
and all that is sacred; but now itis in prayer; 
then, it was in profanation. 

Shall I give instances of such a wonderful cure? 
they are before the eyes of all of us. In this fa- 
voured land, you will meet some a)most as sure as 
you mix in company. They are not euch as have 

ealed the hurt slightly. It was not enough for 
them to trim the brier-bush, nor even to pluck it 
up root and branch; they went further, and filled 
up the ground with delicious fruit. They well 
knew, that to cast out the unclean spirit, to sweep 
and furnish the house, and yet leave it empty, was 
but to tempt him back again. 

I know some will say, “This writer has taken a 
round-about method, truly ; to cure a man of swear- 
ing, he must needs make him a Christian first.” 
I acknowledge it. No other course appears to me 
worth recommending. Fur, suppose a man may 
recover himself, upon some earthly and inferior 
grounds ; suppose him quite cured, so that no oath, 
nor apology for en oath, should ever issue from his 
lips again; unless he has some charm to keep off 
death, he will soon be in the visible presence of 
his Maker. Then, while others are able to show 
what a profitable use they have made of their 
speech—how they made it to abound in honouri 

—the man who has only to say for himself 
that he broke off swearing, will hardly stand as 
fair as the one who presents his talent wrapt up 
ina napkin. Beyond a doubt, he will, from that 
solemn hour, take up the language of blasphemy 
anew, and never lay it down again. 

No; it is but a half-way service toa fellow-ein- 
ner, merely to wean hii from swearing. 
thing is thereby gained for the decency and order 
society; something is added to the man him- 
self, to make him more amiable and honoured in 
life, and more lamented in death; and something 
is done for the outward reverence due to God. But 
I am disheartened to think of accomplishing no 
more, than to chase the heart’s plague from one 
form to another; not to kill the serpent, but only 
to drive him into a different recess. 

Indulgent reader, | thank you for hearing me 
out; I shall not weary you with words, in conclu- 
ding my subject. Let me Jay it upon your con- 
science, (and would that God might seal it there !) 
that if this tract comes home to your case, you 
have a work todo, even more urgent than to earn 
the bread required for this day’s food. Perhaps it 
inay not interfere; your hands may be ministeri 
to your necessities, while your heart is busy wit 
this work, which, as I said before, is TO CHANGE 
THE VOICE OF SWEARING TO THE VOICE OF PRAYING. 

Give ita trial. The sound will be strange at 
first—it will startle you. But Jesus Christ, through 
whom alone you must apply for the power, will 
stand by to encourage you. Soon, with feelings 
which as yet it has not entered into your heart to 
conceive, you will be ready to say: 


And can I be the very same, 

Who lately durst blaspheme thy name, 
And on thy Gospe] tread ? 

Surely each one, who hears my case, 

Will praise thee, and confess thy grace 
Invincible indeed! 


To say that we are justified by works, is saying 
that we are justified by sin, Put the good actions 
of the best men into one scale, and their bad into 
another, and see whether the latter will not 
| ponderate. And if so, the result is sin.—T". Ac 
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To Cont&spontents.—To a respected corres- 
pondent in New Jersey, we eay that in our jadg- 
ment, the matter to which he adverts, had better 
-be permitted to rest for the present. 


Board ov Missions.—We make an extract in 
nother part of our paper, from the very full and 
satisfactory annual report of this efficient Board. 
During the last year, ithas employed two hun- 
dred and fifty-six missionaries, and has received 
$40,734. ‘This is encouraging, especially when 
the pecuniary embarrasamenta of the country are 
taken into view. The Board is managed effi- 
ciently, and on thie ground there cannot be a just 
complaint. The views presented in thie report, 
and that of the Board of Education, on the sub- 
ject of Agencies, are, in our opinion, unquestion- 
ably the true ones. ‘Those who complain loudest 
of the expense of agencies, are least acquainted 
‘with the necessities of the case. Long experi- 
ence, the best teacher, has clearly demonstrated 
that we must have agencies to stir up the charch- 
ee and collect money, or abandon all our benevo- 
lent enterprizes. All extravagancies in the sup- 
port of agencies, should of course be avoided. 


Tue Minutes or tHe Assemety.—It is prob- 
able that some may be disappointed in not re- 
ceiving the Assembly’s Minutes, (which are now 
nearly ready for distribution) and perhaps be ready 
to attribute their disappointment to the negligence 
of the Stated Clerk. To forestall the charge, the 

‘Stated Clerk takes this opportunity of observing, 
“that a heavy expense is annually incurred by the 
. publication of the Minutes, and this is to be met 

by the Contingent Fund, to which the churches 
gre expected each year to contribute. By act of 
the Assembly, the Stated Clerk is not authorized 
‘to send the Minutes to ang individual who has 

not contributed at least fifty cents, or to supply 
any Presbytery which has not contributed to the 

Fund at least in this proportion for each of its 
members. 

The present year, some large Presbyteries have 
contributed one cent to the Contingent Fund, 
and hence none of their members except their re- 
‘spective Stated Clerks, are entitled to the Min- 
utes. Others have contributed a less sum than 
_ would entitle all their members to a copy, and 
hence only a part will receive them. Some Pres- 
‘ byteries and individuals have sent orders for the 

Minutes, which will receive no attention, because 
not accompanied by the money; and in some few 
‘cases, the money has accompanied names to which 
no proper direction was affixed, thus rendering it 
impossible that the order should be fulfilled. In 
one or two instances, Stated Clerks of Presbyte- 
ries order mioutes for others, for which they have 
received the money, and which they promise to 
transmit at a future time; in such cases the Sta- 
_ ted Clerk of the Assembly has no discretion—he 
cannot comply with the request. 

_ In all cases where the money has been trans- 
‘ mitted, with names and Post-office directions legi- 
bly written, the Minutes will be sent with cer- 
tainty and promptness; and if others fail to re- 
_ Ceive a document, which every clergyman and 
elder should be anxious to possess, they may at- 
tribute it to their own indifference, or negligence. 
If two or more individuals shall at any time 
during the year, send to the office of the Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia, an order accompanied by the 
| money, and post paid, they shall be supplied with- 
out delay. The religious papers of our Church 
_ may do a favour by presenting the foregoing mat- 

ter to their readers. . 


Tue Soscipe.—The constant ‘reader of a daily 
print must be shocked at the frequency of the no- 
_ tices of suicides. Persons of all ages, of both 
- sexes, and of different positions in life, are found 
to rash madly into eternity by their own rash act, 
by encountering, rather we should say courting, 
death in some of its most horrid forms. The an- 
nouncement shocks the feelings of the reader for 
a moment, and then the suicide and his melan- 
choly fate are forgotten for ever. ‘The cause of 
_ the catastrophe is sometimes stated to have been 
disappointment in business, or disappointment in 
the affections, and often in a general way, it is 
ascribed to temporary insanity ; and there the mat- 
ter ends. The suicide is hurried to an obscure 
grave, and his friends, if he left any behind him, 
. studiously avoid mentioning his name, and strive 

.to forget that he ever had a being. How deplo- 
rable his pangs! how indescribable the anguish 
which could have reconciled his mind to self- 
| murder! It must have been the very concentra- 
tion of human misery which steeled the heart 
against the love of life, veiled the beauties of the 
present world, neutralized the dreaded apprehen- 
sions of a coming judgment, and nerved the arm 
for the dreadful blow. Were the history of the 
suicide traced out, how melancholy would it be! 

We will imagine a case, and yet it shall not all 
be imagination, of a young man who lies lifeless 
by his own act. But a few years since, and he 
was the hope of his father’s house, cultivated in 
mind, attractive in person, and with the fairest 
prospects. A change passed over the scene.— 
Habits of dissipation secretly indulged, at length 
effaced all shame; extravagant expenditures re- 
quired money; to procure this, first the gambling 
table was resorted to, and then forgery; his own 
father was made his victim ; and when parents and 
sisters were reduced to want, and all earthly sour- 
ces of aid were dried up, the miserable man was 
seen haggard and desperate, and then—he was 
’ dragged lifeless from the stream into which he 
had blindly plunged. Another case is that of a 
female. Her livid and bloated corpse lies an 
ansightly spectacle before heaven and earth; and 
yet she was once delicately nurtured, but aban- 
doning the path of virtue, she rapidly declined, 
aod passed through all the intermediate stages of 
degradation, until, a miserable castaway, she bra- 
ved the miseries of the world to come, that she 
might escape the miseries of this. There too, is 
a miserable victim of folly and sin, whose life has 
been terminated by a pistol shot! The head of 
a family, in a lucrative business, his prosperity 
became his rain. Devoted to his appetites, he 
became their slave, and uoder the infuriating in- 
fluence of intemperance, he rashed madly out of 
life! A passionate youth in revenge of parental 
restraint, or from a disappointment in love, puts a 
period to his existence ; another, adopts the same 
- gourse to escape domestic unhappiness, or from a 
cowardly fear of poverty. But whatever may be 

the ostensible cause of suicide, its true cause is 
heart which has cast off the fear of the Most 
2 High. It ig to be presumed that God will leave 
no sane man to commit an act so foul, so irre- 


trievable, who has got first cast bimself loose 
frost trainte ef the divineJaw.. ‘There cap 
be no doubt, that the act of self morder is by the 
instigation of the devil; itis he who so artfully 
throws the darkest shade over every earthly pros- 
pect, and persuades his victim that his case is 
hopeless, and that there is nothing worth living 
for. How awful the situation of one who is 
under this satanic influence, who listens to the 
hellish suggestions, who begins to premeditate the 
‘murder of soul and body! What powér can res- 
cue him? He can see no joy in life; he can 
forego all the endearing ties of friendship and affec- 
tion; his mind in its gloomy and morbid condi- 
tion, is invulnerable to all argament, and God 
alone can prevent the fatal leap! Where the evil 
is 80 formidable, where the exposure is 8o great, 
the divine mercy should be constantly sought. If 
the preservation of health be a proper subject of 
prayer ; if it be proper to ask the Lord to guard 
us from accidents; to keep us from the abuse of 
our bodily faculties, it is certainly a proper prayer 
for all, that the Lord would preserve ua from 
even the temptation to suicide. 


A Mepitation.—“ I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth.’ Not only under chastisements should 
this be the frame of our spirit, instead of mad op- 
position to God,and rebellious murmurings against 
his providetice, but also when the law and Spirit 
of God charge home upon us our guilt. It is in 
vain to excuse ourselves; apology must fail to 
justify us before God, for the many sins of youth 
and maturity; and hence no stronger evidence 
can be given of an ignorant heart, or an obdurate 
one, than the attempt to palliate or excuse per- 
sonal sin. It is, in its lightest forms, too foul to 
admit of extenuation. So do the angels regard 
it, so also is it regarded by the Lord of the an- 
gels; and should a light from heaven shine in 
upon our hearts, and assist the examination of it 
by the strict and holy law of God, we would 
either be dumb, or exclaim in intense anguish, 
** God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Oh thou Lord, who art of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, how canst thou tolerate the delib- 
erate and gross iniquity of thy creatures? The 
sin of the world smells rank to heaven, and yet 
the bolts of thy just vengeance are restrained! 
Thou hast forborne with me. Spared while mul- 
titudes have fallen; goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life, although my 
sins have increased over my head, and my iniqui- 
ties have grown up to the heavens. And when 
this life shall have terminated, and my disembo- 
died soul shall stand in the judgment, shall I jus- 
tify myself? Shall I plead circumstances in 
extenuation of my guilt as it shall then appear in 
the unobscured light of eternity? The thought is 
dreadful for its rashness. Silently will I admit 
the charge of thy holy law; the most foul ag- 
gravations of my sins shall be acknowledged ; 
my eye shall rest absorbed on him who was 
wounded for transgression, and while my guilty 
tongue is dumb, my only hope shall be in hearing 
from his blessed lips, the language—** Save from 
the pit, I have found a ransom.” 

Boarp or Epucation.—The annual report of 
this Board has just been issued, and presents a 
satisfactory view of the operations of the past 
year. One painful fact is disclosed, that the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry has diminished, 
rather than increased ; thus offering but a cheer- 
less prospect for the future supply of the mullti- 
plied demands of the Church. Where are Christian 
parents, whoshould regard it as their greatest priv- 
ilege to dedicate their sons to God in the ministry? 
and where. are the young men, who should be 
prompt to present themselves as a living sacrifice 
to God in this self denying, yet traly honourable 
and useful work? The appeal to the churches 
on this point, embodied in the report, will, we 
hope, rouse attention to the alarming fact, that as 
the harvest is hastening to maturity, there is 
ground of fear, that the labourers who should 
gather it in, will be diminished in number, A\l- 
though the past year has been one of unparal- 
leled pecuniary pressure, it appears the Board 
has been able to meet its many engagements, The 
amount received for the year has been $27,468. 

We ask particular attention to the subjoined 
extract from the report. 

“Our great anxiety is that the number of the 
candidates under the care of the Board should be 
increased, having this perfect confidence tht if it 
be the will of God they should come into the min- 
istry, the churches will furnish us with the means 
to aid them, if it be not our fault in neglecting 
to make known their wants. God will bless his 
people in the labour of their hands, and then in- 
cline their hearts to devise liberal things. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that since the 
Board of Education first resolved, perhaps seven 
or eight years ago, to refuse no suitable candidate, 
duly recommended, for the want of means, they 
have to this day fulfilled this pledge, although al- 
most constantly straitened, and scarcely knowing 
where there supplies were to come from, and thus 
made to feel their constant dependence on God. 

When therefore we see the harvest perishing 
froin generation to generation, and the labourers, 
still so few, the conclusion must force itself on 
every Christian heart, that we are not employing 
the means which God has appointed in such a way 


that he sees it to be for his glory to raise up a 
sufficient number of ministers fur the conversion of 
the world. 

And does not the experience and observation of 
every one of us compel us to admit the mortifying 
truth, that the church generally is not wrestling 
with God in prayer continually for this blessing as 
she ought. God may with propriety say to us in 
regard to this matter—* Ye have not because ye 
ask not.” 

The Board had long had its attention called to 
this subject, and it is presumed it will not be con- 
sidered presumption on their part to suggest to the 
General Assembly, and through them to our minis- 
ters and churches, some thoughts in regard to the 
best mode of increasing the nuinber of candidates 
for the ministry. 

1. Let ministers press on parents the duty of 
dedicating their sons to God from their early years 
for this important work. And that whenever they 
pray to tle Lord of the harvest to increas the 
“number of labourers, they should also pray that 
God would honour them by taking such of their 
sons as he had furnished with suitable talents for 
the service, and make thei his ambassadors to a 
perishing world. 

2. Let ministers press on young men entering 
the communion of the Church, or who are already 
in it, that in all cases in which God's providence 
had not already settled it beyond a doubt, they 
should solemnly consider, with the responsibilities 
of the judgment and eternity in view, and in the 
presence of Him who searclies the heart, whether 
they can do more for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of a perishing world by devoting themselves 
to the ministry of reconciliation, or to some secular 
employment. 

It is painful to see young men of talents of a 
high order, and whose piety is not questioned, 
burying these talents in the earth, (we mean in 
some secular employment,) while such mnultitudes 
are perishing, because there are none to carry to 
them the knowledge of the way ofsalvation through 
Jesus Crist. 

We fear tht the allurements of wealth and the 
honourable distinctions of this world deceive many 


of our pious young men, by bringing them to the 
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false conclusion that they can do as much in 
those worldly avocations asin the office of the 
ministry, 

3. Let ministers frequently bring this subject 
fore their congregations, and press upon them their 
ner ga duties in regard to the salvation of the 
world. 

This is as really the duty of ministers as it is 
to teach men their duty to pray, or to glorify God, 
or do good in any other way. 

Let this also be done at a time when men’s pro- 
judices will not be roused by an approaching collec- 
tion. And let all our people be informed that it is 
as proper and as necessary at our monthly concerts 
to pray for the increase of labourers as to pray for 
the success of those already in the field. 

When this subject is urzed on the consciences 
of men, some will always be found too prompt to 
conclude that it is their duty, although it is mani- 
fest to others that God has not endowed them with 
the requisite talents; while on the other hand, 
many wil! be found possessed of suitable qualifica- 
tions, but are unconscious of it and shrink from the 
awful responsibility. Therefore it is necessar 
both to urge men to the duty, and carefully to dis- 
tinguish in regard to those who are suitable per- 
sons to perform that duty. And we would say to 
the Presbyteries whose proper business it is to 
watch every avenue to the sacred office, that they 
owe to the Church no duty more important than 
endeavouring to secure to her a pious, able, and 
efficient ministry. 

We trust therefore that they will examine with 
the utmost care and fidelity those applying for the 
patronage of the Board, and aid us in watching 
over them with true paternal] solicitude. The pre- 
sent state of the Church and of the world manifest- 
ly demands of us greater efforts in this cause.” 


Expiorine Expeprrion.—Lieut. Wilkes, the 
commander of the Exploring Squadron, in an offi- 
cia] communication dated Otaheite, September 24, 
1839, thus speaks of the Missionary establishment 
at that place: 


“ Several missionaries reside on Otaheite, have 
great influence with the government and inhabi- 
tants, and are much respected. An opportunity 
was afforded us by the Rev. Mr. Pritchard, of vis- 
iting several examinations of the native schools, 
under charge of the missionaries ; they gave much 
satisfaction. I availed myself of the opportunity 
of giving to each scholar a small present, as an in- 
centive to further exertions. About three thou- 
sand attend schools, and all the inhabitants are 
professors of Christianity; and one-third of the po- 
pulation read and write well.” 


In a communication dated Island of Upolu, Nav- 
igator Group, on the 9th of November following, 
he presents the following views: 

“ The population, number of native schools, mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and pupils, as estimated, are as 
follows, viz: 

Popula- No. who Native 


Islands, tion, rofess teachers, Pupils. = Whites 
ris.’y. uries, 

E. Group, 2000 150 5 150 - 15 
Jutnilla, 8000 2200 3 1900 1 12 
Upolu, 25,000 8000 50 6200 6 25 
Savaii, 20,000 4000 36 3700 3 18 
Monono, 1100 400 12 230 1 8 
Apolimo, 500 100 4 120 - #£«78 

56,000 14,850 138 13,070 11 156 


“ About two-thirds of the whole population are 
said to be of the missionary or Christian party, and 
about 10,000 who read or write. The inhabitants 
generally reside on or near the sea coast, although 
at Upolu there are several large villages in the 
interior. 

“The Rev. Mr. Williams visited the group in 
1830, when they were engaged in a general war, 
since which they have been at peace. Several 
native teachers were established here by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and the missionaries arrived from England 
in 1636. It affords me pleasure to bear testimony 
to the successful exertions of these gentlemen, in 
the great changes which must have taken place in 
so short a time, in the feelings, habits, and man 
ners of the inhabitants. The language has been 
reduced to writing; a printing press established, 
buoks distributed ; and a foreigner may now pass 
in any direction, meeting a hospitable reception 
from all. 

“ The native schools are.well attended, and al- 
though accustomed to the rapid advancement of 
education in our country, I was surprised to wit- 
ness & more rapid one in these islands, proving 
that the natives are by no means deficient in the 
necessary faculties for rapid advancement in civili- 
zation. The war clubs and spears are disappear- 
ing, except as articles for traffic with the whites, 
Cannibalism is supposed never to have existed 
at this group. Tew diseases exist; those common 
to tropical climates, and would, | am informed, 
yield to medical treatment. The islands are high 
and mountainous, and composed of lava, with seve- 
ral extinct volcanoes and well defined craters, 
The ridges extend from E. to W. as the islands 
lay. The highest peak is about 3500 feet above 
the level of the sea; they gradually descend to- 
wards the sea, forming slopes susceptible of a high 
state of cultivation. Earthquakes are frequent ; 
the motions are tremulous and horizontal, which 
produce the sensation of sea sickness, The soil is 
richer than upon any of the islands visited by us, 
and by cultivation would produce all the tropical 
fruits and plants. Sugar cane is found wild and 
of large size ; also coffee, cotton, arrow-root, bread- 
fruit, taro, yains, sweet potatoes, oranges, pine ap- 
ples, bananas, vir-apples, and spices. ‘The mission- 
aries have introduced cattle, horses, sheep, and 
goats. Various seeds, procured in the United 
States, have been distributed through our horticul- 
turist=,agreeably to your instructions, and in a few 
years I have no doubt that the supplies will be 
abundant. 

It affords me pleasure to report, that I have 
received from the officers and scientific gentle- 
men all the aid which it was in their power to 
aff rd, in the discharge of the various duties re- 
quired. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A REFLECTION. 


What is human life? ’Tis truly “a vapour 
which appeareth but for a little time, and then va- 
nisheth away.” How soon shall we drop into the 
tomb, and the wave of oblivion cluse over our me- 
mories. Yes, we die to be forgotten. Like the 
leaves of autumn we go silently down, but not like 
them shall we reappear. They shall again put 
forth in all the freshness of vernal beauty, but we 
shall no more return. The grass shall grow, and 
wave luxuriantly in the summer breeze ; the flow- 
ers shall spring, and gladden with their perfume, 
the birds shal! warble in the thicket, and the rivu- 
let murmur in the wood, but not for us. Our eye 
shall not see them, nor our ear hear them. Nay, 
we bid to earth an eternal adieu. We go where 
no hum of its busy scenes, can reach our ears: no 
murmur of its bustling cares penetrate our lone 
retreat. We act our part in the drama of life, and 
then vanish from the scene, leaving no vacuum, or 
memorial behind ; and of us it can only be said, he 
was, but he is not. 

[Our correspondent should not have been satis- 
fied with these reflections. Such views of human 
life, if exclusively indulged, ehroud the mind in 
hopelessness. Language can svarcely be too 
emphatic in describing the vanity of the world, 
the folly of reposing in it, and its utter impotency 
to impart happiness. Every object which arrests 
the eye, is a dying one; decay marks every thing; 
the whole system, smitten by sin, is crumbling 
into ruin; men die and go to theirlong home; we 
sorrowfully regard their exit, * but while wesigh, 
we sink, and are what we deplored.” Siill this 
is not the chief view of life. Brief and uncertain 
as it is, it is bestowed for wise and useful pur- 
poses. Within the frail tabernacle of the body, 
an undying spirit resides, and graces may be cul- 
tivated which will fit the soul for the society of 
heaven. We may not only improve the narrow 
span in securing fur ourselves the crown of life, 


but in assisting others in their strugg!es for hea- 


Y |the management of children. 


ven. Such considerations Jead us to overlook the 
perishing nature of present objects. Suppose they 
do decay, and our friends die and we totter on the 
grave’s brink, there is a land of pure and perma- 
nent delight, a perpetuity of bliss, a bright hea- 
ven, @ perfect society, a divine, exalted, and pre- 
cious Saviour, and to have all these things enter- 
ing into the hope immortal, which inspires the 
bosom, may well antidote the miseries of life, 
and sustain the soul amidst * the wreck of mat- 
ter and the crush of worlds.” —Editor. 
For the Presbyterian. 

THE OFFICE OF DEACON.—NO. 6. 


1 remark, seventh and lastly, that Deacons must be 
exemplary in the government of their own fami- 
fies. “ Ruling their children and their own houses 
well.” This qualification so distinctly required, 
evidently looks to that, which we have seen isa 
principal object of this office in the church: viz. 
No man has true 
love for his children, who neglects to bring them 
up, under proper discipline. That feeling which 
induces parents to leave their families unrestrain- 
ed, aad to withhold deserved correction, is not true 
love. And the man that does not truly love and 
govern his own children, cannot be expected to 
love and govern the children of others. Hence, 
the Lord requires that those, who are selected for 
this office, should always be men, distinguished for 
the faithful discharge of parental duties in their 
own houses. And therefore the church are to look 
particularly to this qualification, in the selection o 
deacons. And it is one in which there is the least 
opportunity for concealment or deception. There 
is scarcely any grace of the Spirit, but what may 
be successfully counterfeited. Besides this, many 
men are so constituted by nature, that they might 
appear exceedingly discreet and circumspect, even 
without grace in their hearts. And, most men 
when they are in public, are induced to conduct 
themselves so as to appear to the best advantage. 
But in the domestic circle, many indiscretions may 
transpire, which are never disclosed to the public. 
But no man can conceal from his neighbours, the 
manner in which he brings up his children. If 
you should never enter his doors, if you never hear 
him utter a seutiment on parental duty, the deport- 
ment of his children in their daily walk, will re- 
veal the whole matter. It is admitted, that there 
may be, now and then, 8n individual exception, as 
there is to every general rule; but it is impossible 
for the children of a whole family, to hold fre- 
quent and familiar intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, without affording the most satisfactory evi 
dence of the manner ia which they are brought up 
at home. 

But we must enter a little more particularly 
into the nature and extent of this qualification.— 
The word rendered “ ruling” in this passage lite- 
rally means “to set before ;” and figuratively, to 
set over, to place in authority, to superintend, to 
govern. Hence, it is manifest that it implies 
something more than “ ruling ;” and includes the 
whole circle of parental duty. The father is “ set 
before” his household, as well as over it. And he 
is placed in this important station, not merely to 
govern, but to instruct, both by precept and exam- 
ole, and to take the lead in all the duties of piety 
and devotion. The faithful and diligent discharge 
of all these duties is essential to the proper and 
successful regulation of the family. And it is be- 
lieved, that the principal cause of failure on the 
part of parents, to form the characters of their 
children aright, arises from a deficiency in some 
of these important duties. We sometimes meet 
with parents who appear to be very diligent in the 
religious instruction of their children, who exer- 
cise no authority over them. Others sgain seem 
eminently pious, and exhibit great solicitude for 
the salvation of their children, and yet leave them 
unrestrained to act their own pleasure. Such was 
Eli—a man ardently attached to the cause of God, 
and faithful in the instruction and reproof of his 
children. But the Holy Spirit has revealed the 
exact point of his failure in duty, and recorded it, 
with its dreadful consequences, for the warning of 
his peuple iu every subseyuent age. “I will judge 
his house for ever, for the iniquity which he know- 
eth; because his sons made themselves vile, and 
he restrained them not. And therefore I have 
sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of 
Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor 
offering forever.” 1 Sam. iii. 13,14. In every 
part of the Scriptures, the utmost importance Is 
attached to the exercise of parental authority in 
maintaining that system of discipline, which is ne- 
cessary to the formation of right character. Hence 
this is made an indispensable qualification for the 
office of deacon. 

The importance which the Holy Spirit attaches 
to this qualification is manifest from the remarka- 
ble fact, that in appointments to this office, that 
the church is required to Jook, not only to the cha- 
racter of the man, but also to that of his wife.— 
“Even so must their wives be grave, no slander- 
ers, sober, faithful in all things.” ‘The reasons are 
evident. No man, let his personal qualifications 
be what they may, can maintain exemplary disci- 
pline in his family, without the constant, eutire, 
and cordial co-operation of his wife. It is not 
enough that she should not interfere by word or 
deed, to obstruct her husband’s efforts to rule his 
house. She can do it effectually without any such 
interference. A single look of disapprobation, or 
even the neglect to yield her hearty co-operation, 
is sufficient to paralyze his efforts, and render his 
most judicious measures perfectly abortive. 

Nor is this all. The respect, with which a man 
is regarded in society, depends very much on his 
wife. At least an indiscreet woman must neces- 
sarily diminish the influence, circumscribe the 
usefulness, and embarrass the efforts of her hus- 
band, far beyond the precincts of the domestic cir- 
cle. Public opinion, in accordance with the word 
of God and the law of the land, regards man and 
wife as one. As they have a community of inte- 
rest, it is supposed, that they have a coincidence of 
opinion and feeling and action. In order, there- 
fore, that either should appear in public with ap- 
propriate influence, there must be a cordial co-op- 
eration. And the more important this is, In pro- 
portion to the increased responsibilities, under 
which he is called to act. A single indiscreet word 
or deed may subject her husband’s best intentions 
to suspicion; and even, without the least ill de- 
sign on her part, defeat his most benevolent plans. 
Therefore, whatever may be the natural, acquired, 
and gracious qualifications of a man, he is disqua- 
lified for the office of Deacon, if it is his misfor- 
tune to be united to an imprudent, gossiping, fri- 
volous wife. For the Great Lawgiver has ordain- 
ed, that Deacons must have wives, that are 
“grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all 
things.” United with such, and possessed of all 
the personal qualifications which have been illus- 
trated, they may “ use the office of a deacon well, 
and purchase to themselves a good degree, and 
great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

I shall now disclose the discussion of this sub- 
ject with two practical remarks or inferences. 

1. If the nature and design of this office have 
been correctly stated in this series of essays, then 
those churches which have no deacons, are exceed- 
ingly irregular and imperfect ig their organization. 
The Great King and Head of the Church, has, by 
his own personal authority, or by his inspired apos- 
tles, established all the ordinances, and appointed 
all the officers, which are necessary “ for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 
—from wom, the whole body fitly joined toge- 
ther, and compacted by that which every juint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” Eph. iv. 
12, 13, 16. The church thus organized, with 
every officer and member earnestly engaged in 
the discharge of duty, would be a complete and 
glorious and powertul association, not only to con- 
tinue its own existence, but also, to extend the 


primitive saints set themselves.to work, with uni- 
ted hearts and a common interest, to publish sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth, . And though eges 
of corruption and darkness and inaction have since 
succeeded, and many of the customs, and even 
some of the institutions of primitive times have 
been laid aside, yet such she is destined to be 
again, when “ Zion shall arise, and shine, her 
light being come, and the ylory of the Lord having 
arisen upon her.” Then, “she shall look forth as 


the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners.” 

But surely she cannot expect to realize this dis- 
tinguished glory, so long as she lives in the total 
neglect of a sing!e institutiun, which her Lordgas 
appointed. He has never ordained a useless rite, 
nor instituted an unnecessary office. Thgrefore, 
those churches, which neglect to avail themselves 
of all the privileges of the Gospel, and all its offi- 
cial power, are surely ee age themselves of the 
means of, usefulness; and, there is reason to ap- 
prehend, are precluding themselves from the di- 
vine blessing. 

I am inclined to believe that a great deal more 
importance ought to be attached to this subject, 
than it will probably secure’ at the present time. 
It is a matter of regret, that the views and feel- 
ings of the church are so much more influenced 
by the existing «pinions and customs of the times 
in which they live, than by the plainest precepts 
of the divine word. On no other principle can we 
account for the indulgence of practices, or the ne- 
glect of duties in one age, that are regarded with 
abhorrence, and reprobated as gross sin at another 
period. And on what other ground, can those 
churches, which have no Deacons, frame an ex- 
cuse for their neglect? Is not the office as plain 
and explicit an institution as any other in the Bi- 
ble? Are not the necessary qualifications of its 
occupants as distinctly described? Are not its 
limits as manifestly defined! 1s there not as clear 
evidence of the perpetuity of the office, as of any 
other in the Christian church? And are not its 
duties as important to the well-being and prosper- 
ity of the church? If, uninfluenced by the prac- 
tice of the age, we should examine the word of 
God on this subject, could we hesitate one mo- 
nent, to answer these questions? How then can 
any branch of the church justify itself in the ne- 
glect of this institution? 

But 2. If the duties of the Christian Deacon 
have been correctly represented in this series, then 
even those churches, that maintain the office, are 
highly ceneurable, for having circumscribed its 
duties to such narrow limits, The occasion of this 
is very obvious, though it by no means furnishes a 
justifiable excuse. Because our civil institutions 
make what is cousidered sufficient provision for 
the management of the temporalities of the con- 
gregation, in supporting the Gospel, it has been 
supposed that the Deacons have very little to do. 
Hence in most of the churches in which the office 
is retained, nothing more is expected or required 
of them, than to serve at the Lord’s table, and take 
charge of the scanty contributions for the relief of 
the r. With these circumscribed views, no 
wonder that the office should be thought almost 
needless, 

But after all the curtailments of its labours, 
which the friendly aid of civil government now 
affords, it is obvious, that the most important ob- 
ject of the office, and that for which it was princi- 
pally instituted, remains unaltered and unimpair- 
ed. Widows and orphans will always be found 
in this dying world ; and they will always stand in 
need of the friendly counsel and kind guardianship 
of the officers of the church. The Deacons are 
appointed “to attend continually on this very 
thing.” How then can the church discharge her 
duty, unless she selects men duly qualified for this 
important work, and requires them to be diligent 
and faithful to the trust committed to their hands? 
But if in addition to all this, this office is designed, 
as has been suggested, to exercise an influence on 
all the children of the church, here is surely ano- 
ther wide field of usefulness for the Christian 


con. 

And here I will take the liberty to inquire, as be- 
ing intimately connected with this subject: What 
peculiar privilege the church in thisday is extending 
to her baptized children beyond those who have 
never been dedicated to God. All the children of 
the congregation enjoy the privileges of the Sab- 
bath School. The pastor opens the door of the Bible 
Class and Catechetica] Lecture, to all without dis- 
tinction. All this is as it should be. But ought 
there not to be some reasons of special instruction 
for the childrenjof the church ; in which their pecu- 
liar obligations may be enforced, and all the official 
and moral power of Christ’s house be brought to 
bear on their consciences? And should there not 
be a fixed and staled time for such exercises, in 
every Christian community! And should not 
these opportunities be aa frequent, at least, as the 
recurrence of the communion season? And cana 
more convenient and appropriate time be found 
than “ the day of preparation” presents? 

Will it be said, that in many of our churches, 
the preparatory service is held in the evening ; and 
that that is not a fit time to bring out children? I 
would then ask: By what authority is this service 
appointed in the evening? Is worldly business a 
justifiable reason for throwing this important exer- 
cise into the background; and precluding a great 
part of those who, ought to enjoy the privilege, 
from attending? Alas! we Jive in a day, when, 
in many respects, the church has exactly re- 
versed the order of Christian duty. Instead of 


ments, these duties are made to give place to se- 
cularconcerns. And thus weare trying “ to serve 
the Lord with that, which costs us nothing.” —But 
I would again inquire, Why the preparatory exer- 
cises should be confined to a single short service? 
It surely constitutes the most interesting social 
occasion that the church, in her collected capacity, 
ever enjoys; and seems to be the very time, in 
which, the whole family should be assembled to- 
gether for special religious privileges. And al- 
though I would not insist on the same protracted 
services, which were practised by the fathers 
of the Presbyterian Church, there are certainly 
some strong objections to the opposite extreme, to 
a we have gone. And | doubt nut, it would 
be folind to be a most interesting and profitable ex- 
ercise, if on every preparatory occasion, the ser- 
vices should be so far extended and diversified, 
that, in addition to the usual public instructions, 
having special reference to the ordinance in view, 
the Church might learn from all her officers the 
precise state and condition of the whwle community, 
and enjoy the exercise of their several gifts in 
devotional services. And especially would it be 
profitable, on such occasions, to require from the 
Deacons, a detailed report of their responsible 
charge, and of the manner in which they have 
performed its duties and the whole body of the 
fathful, with their respective households around 
them, might be excited to greater vigilance and 
fidelity in the discharge of their solemn vows, and 
we may fondly hope, that a blessing would descend 
upon themselves and their offspring, For the Lord 
loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwel- 
lings of Jacob. Psal. Ixxxvii. 2. “O! that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion: When 
God bringeth back the captivity of his people, Ja- 
cob shall rejoice and Israel] shell be glad.” Psal. 
liii. 6.—“* Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, 
take up the stumbling block out of the way of my 
people.” Isa. lvii. 14. STEPHANUS. 


ETERNITY. 


“Ever,” a little word but of immense significa- 
‘tion! a child may speak it; but neither man nor 
angel can understand it. Oh, who can take the 
dimensions of eternity? ‘The whole space be- 
tween the creation of the world and the dissolu- 
tion of it would not make a day in eternity; yea, 


"so many years as there be days in that space, 


would not fill up an hour in eternity. Eternity is 
one entire circle, beginning and ending in itself. 
This present world, which is measured out by such 
divisions and distinctions of time, is therefore mor- 
tal, and will have an end. 2 Cor. iv. 18 

If eternity did consist of finite times, though 
ever so large and vast, it would not be eternity, 


triumphs of the cross through this revolted world. 
Such she has once been; when with the ardour | 
of divine benevolence, imbibed from the lips of | 
the expiring Saviour, and baptized with the Holy | 


Ghost on the day of Pentecost, the apostles and 


made up of finite is finite. E-ernity is but one 
immense, indivisible point, wherein there is nei- 
ther first nor Jast, beginning nor ending, succes- 


making worldly business yield to religious appoint- | in 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TWO GRAVES. 


“ Napoleon ne doit point avoir la sépulture or- 
dinaire des Rois! I] doit encore regner et com- 
mander dans |’edifice on repoeent les soldate de ja 
trie, et on tous ceux qui sont appelés a la de- 
re iront puiser des inspirations.” 
Discour 


sde M. De Remusat. 


“I asked to be shown the grave of Calein.— 
* We know not where it is,’ was the reply.” 
[ Breckinridge's 


They deem the girdled Saint Helene 
Unworthy of its trust; 

And bear to nobler sepulture, 
The vanquished victor’s dust. 

Tho’ cradled in his island grave, 
They take him from his rest, 

As if to slumber more profound, 
Upon a nation’s breast. 


It little boots the warrior now, 
Where they may lay him down, 

He little recks the laurel wreath— 
The mighty conqueror’s crown. 

Vain are the honours they decree 
His crumbling dust to.day— 

They cannot yield the blood he shed, 
Or wash its stain away! 


That comet-flash hath coursed its track 
Athwart our earthly sky— 

Beyond our ken, its wasteless fire 

urns in eternity ! 

Tho’ fleeting glory bind his brow, 
His meed to him is given— 

His fearful deeds ure weighed, within 
The balances of Heaven! 


——One had arisen—who had shed 
Abroad a blessed light, 

Which as a beacon, beam'd across 
A deeply shrouded night. 

Had France but fixed on him the eye 
That roved and wander'd far 

His holy ray had proved to her, 
A bright and polar star! 


For God had lit that brilliant spark 
With sacred fire from Heaven ; 

And as a watch-light to the world, 
He was in kindness given— 

But fain would they have quench'd the lamp, 
That gleamed upon their way, 

And show'd their blacken'd deeds, drawn out 
In criminal array. 


They heap’d no honours on his head— 
They rear’d above his breast, 

No simple stone to bear his name, 
Or mark his place of rest— 

His country’s annals hallow not 
The place his feet have trod— 

His name is writ in beams of light, 
Among the sons of God! 


E———., Pa. M. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. Hiram Bingham one of 
the earliest missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 

dated January 1, 1840. 

“How important that the servants of Christ 
should be united in opposing the formidable en- 
croachments of Antichrist! united in the great busi- 
ness of bringing back a revolted world to its alle- 
giance to its rightful Sovereign ! 

What straight forward business it is to point out 
the path the Saviour traced with unerring skill, for 
the ruined to seek and find eternal life! Let minis- 
ters imitate his example in matter, manner, and 
spirit, and the influence of God’s Spirit would come 
down like rain on the new mown grass; and not 
only would many returnand come to Zion with 
songs, but we should hear the joyful shout “* Behold 
how o and how pleasant it is fur brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 

The Bible Society of Philadelphia* in their 
princely — of 10,000 dollars for the circulation 
of the Bible in the Sandwich Islands, hasdone nobly. 
30,000 copies of the New Testament and 10,000 of 
the old have been printed. And we expect on the 
return of our printer from the Oregon, to commence 
the reprinting of the Bible in a fair Octavo form. 
We reckon about 17,000 of the inhabitants as truly 
lovers of the word of God. Arich harvest, we 
trust hgs been gathered though some unsound parts 
or chaff must be expected to appear in so great and . 
so rapid an ingathering. All our preachers require 
evidence of repentance and faith in Christ, ofa 
radical change of heart and a reformed life as pre- 
requisite to the fellowship of the churches. Where 
there has been the greatest number admitted on 
short probation, or more immediately, discipline is 
very rigid and temperance, or abstinence is en join- 
ed in respect to spirits, awa, tobacco, &c. There 
is as yet a very happy observance of the Sabbath, 
though we expect the first efforts of the Catholics 
will aim at converting it intoa day of merriment 
and sin.” 

Of his wife he says, “My dear Sybil who 
though often feeble, has borne the missionary toils 
of twenty years with courage fortitude and buoy- 
ancy might now be described as “ faint yet pursu- 
ing,” and she needs the advantage which might be 
derived from a visit to the United States for a few 
months. My own pealth remains pretty good ;— 
uniform courage and comfort. Children well. We 
live economically, comfortably, and cheap; work 
hard eat moderately, sleep quietly, sometimes under 
the mouths of French cannon, experience kindness 
from the people and from many strangers, and in- 
dulge the hope that our labour will not be in vain 
the Lord. We should look for a rest hereafter if 
we serve our Master faithfully.” 


* By a new arrangement of its directors and mem- 
bers, and by an act of the Legislature, it is now the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society. 


For the 
STATISTICS AGAIN, 


Ifever a man could “be angry and sin not,” 
there would seem to be occasion for it, in the 
manner, in which our New-school brethren con- 
tinue to urge their pretensions on this trite, and, 
as I had supposed long since settled, subject. 

As to the matter ot fact, the whole is in a nut- 
shell. The only possible ground of claim for the 
majority in the New-school General Assembly, 
the only pretence for an argument is, in the ad- 
mitted fact that they had members in the last Aa- 
sembly from more Synods than appeared in the 
other House. But Assemblies are not made up of 
representatives of Synods, as such, but of Pres- 
byteries: while the Presbyteries reprezented in 
the old Assembly were as 82 to 55, and the whole 
number of delegates 152 to 86! If it still should 
be said that the numerical majority of Synods is 
with them, though not appearing in their General 
Assembly, it is only necessary to reply, that the 
have created new Synods, while the Old-schoo 
have not, that they retain the exscinded Synods of 
course, and that the size of the Synod end not its 
number in the list, determines its value in the 
statistics of the church. They might have twenty 
Synods, and yet be a minority. ‘lhe question can 
only be determined by the number of churches 
and members—-and these are best represented by 
the Presbyterial delegates—appearing in General 
Assembly. Now with these plain principles before 
them: with the acknowledged fact that the num- 
ber of Presbyteries and delegates in the two As- 
semblies, had been, for the last three years, de- 
cidedly wih the Old School, and, | must add, with 
the further fact before them, of the condition and 
appearance of the last General Assembly, it is 
really surprising. Iam utterly astonished at seeing 
for myself, the hardihood, the ill policy, to say no 
more, of the claim of a majority set up, as still 
being with that body. What can they hope from 
it? The truth must come out. And yet it is not 
only said in debate on the floor of Assembly (a 
thing for which we could make some allowance) 
but published, in two official documents and sent 
out to the world, that they are, as they suppose, 
about three fifths of the whole Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. es 
1 confess I am the more astonished—engry if 
you please—at the setting forth of this matter in 


but a longer tract of time only; that which ia. 


sion nor alteration, but is like God himself, one 


and the same for ever.— Case. 


the present case, from the part borne in it by the 
Rev. Mr. Kirk. He, as it is understood, wrote 
the Narrative on the State of Religion. And in 
that document, published last week in the New 
York Observer, this claim of three fifths is not only 
reiterated, but the more offensive language is used 
of a secession on the part of the Old-school As- 
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aembly-t If that brother feels the sentiments which 
he sometimes expresses towards the breth 
thie Old-séhool: and that high regard to Christian 
integrity, for which I have generally g him 
. Ctedit—=he will be willing to tell us two things: 
first, on what ati authority he could 
| ‘thie’ statement of majorities! and second, 
sohat he means, of cin. mean, by the Old-school’s 
“ going out” from the New? 
heretofore considered this brother as 
standing among the best of those, with whom he 
chosen to connect himself. I loved him as 
brother, and have always honoured his preaching. 
When I caw him last ber at ‘Troy, on his 
return from Europe, I invited him to visit my peo- 
plejasan egent for the Foreign Evangelica! Soci- 
ety, und did this on the presumption, that, being 
about to engage in a course like this, he would not 
deem it proper to identify himself with the part 
distinctions of our Church. Soon after I lea 
however, that he had (as he hada right to do,) con- 
nected himse)f with the New-school Synod of Al- 
bany. From that time I supposed, of course, he 
would no longer think of his promise to visit an 
Old-echoo! tion; and I freely now relieve 
him from all his obligations to do co; if he still 
feels any. These sre not my only reasons; but 


carely they are sufficient; and if that brother 
should happen to see this communication, and 
could r from it who the individual is from 


‘whom it comes, it is hoped he will not give me the 
pe of.a further refusal. I will etili try to love 
him as a brother; but eo , and so rash a 
member of a party, as appears in the writer of the 
Narrative of the last New-schoolg@Seneral Assem- 
bly, ig not the man for the General Agent of the 
Foreign Evangelical Association. A. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
_ Extract from the Anoual Report, May, 1840. 


The number of Missionaries and agents employ- 
_ed, or aided by the Board during the year, has been 
two hundred and fifty six, and the number of con- 
gregations, and Missionary districta which have re- 
ceived aid, not lesa than six hundred. Of these 
Missionaries and Agents, one hundred and sizxty- 
three were in commissivn at the commencement of 
the year, and ninety-three new appointments dur- 
ing the year. During the year the Board have ap- 
pointed twenty-five itinerant Missionaries. Most 

of these have been labouring in large districts, and 
among an exceedingly destitute population; the 
whole ground occupied by the Missionaries of the 

‘Board has been much greater in extent than that 
of any former year. 

Your Missionarics have laboured in twent 
of our States and Territories. During the fear, or 
ste of the pear, the Board have also had six 

issionaries in Texas; in this new republic, there 
is an increasing demand for Gospel ministers, and 
a door open for extensive usefulness, 

The amount of labour performed by your Mission- 
aries is about (wo hundred years, or labours of 

. two hundred pastors for one year. 

In giving a brief sketch of some of the results 
which have attended, and followed the labours of 
ga Missionaries, it is due to them to state; that 

general, they have been prompt in forwarding 
their Annual Reports, and on no former occasion 
we believe, have these reports been so full, and 

generally interesting. 

.. From the reports received, we gather the follow- 

ing results. 7 

_. The number of members added to the churches 
during the vear, has been, on examination, about 

_sixteen hundred and fifty, by certificate, thirteen 
hundred and fifty. ‘Total, not less than three thou- 


The whole number of communicants reported, 
exceeds twenty thousand. 

More than fifty new churches have been organiz- 
ed, and about seventy houses for worship have been 
erected. 

The number of Sabbath schools reported is about 

Sour hundred, in which are employed twenty two 
Andred teachers, and which contain more than 
JSifteen thousand scholars. 

Two hundred and eighty classes for Bible an 
-Catechetical instruction have been reported, con. 
_ taining more than five thousand learners. 

In regard to both these items, it may be proper 
_ toremark, the statistical reports of our Missionaries 

do not give us all that has been done for the instruc- 
tion of children and youth in Sunday-schools and 

Catechetical classes. In many places Sunday- 
‘ schools are necessarily discontinued during a por- 
. tion of the year, and trom a number of such places, 
no schools have been reported. In a number of 
- instances the whole congregation fornt the Cat- 
echetical class, and receive weekly catechetical in- 
struction, but in such cases generally no report is 
made for the statistical table. From the reports of 
our Missionaries, there is abundant evidence that 
good attention has been given to this important 
part of ministerial iabour, Catechetical instruction, 
and with the happiest results. 

About three hundred and twenty Temperance 
Societies have been reported—containing more 
than twenty-two thousand members. 

The important duty of Family visitation has 
been carefully attended to by most of our Mis-ion- 
aries, and with good effect ; we have reported more 
than fifteen thousand families—who have thus 
shared in the pastoral visitations of your Missivn- 
aries. 

The Monthly Cu ncert for prayer has been gener- 
ally observed, and wherever it has been found prac- 
ticable, weekly meetings for prayer, and familiar 
religious instruction, have been established, and 
muintained with interest ; these meetings have in 
many instances been greatly blessed. 

In the benevolent operations of the Church for 
_ the spread of the Gospel, and the salvation of men, 
your Missionaries have evinced a commendable 
zeal. ‘They have reported a number of Societies 
and Associations for circulating the Scriptures, dis- 
tributing religious Tracts, educating young men 
for the ministry, and for the support of Missions, 
foreign and domestic; and funde, to a consider- 
able amount have been collected for these several 
objecis. More than three thousand dollars have 
' been reported as collected fur Foreign Missions, 
and for Domestic Missions, more than two thou- 
sand dollars. 

In reference to the observance of the Sabbath 
#0 intimately connected, not only with the prosperi- 
ty of religion, but with the best interests of our 
_ Country, whilst your Board have to deplore, the pre- 
valence of the sin of Sabbath breaking, they feel 
thankful in being able to state, that on this subject 
the reports of your Missionaries, are much more 
favourable than they were the last year. Of one 
hundred and fifty Congregations or 
Districts from which reports have been received, 
in sixty-nine, the report is—The S«bbath is well 
observed ; in twenty-one, it is greatly profaned : 
and sixly are reported—As not decidedly good, or 
_ bad. It is to be remembered here, that many of 
these reports come from new, and very destitute 

ions of our country—and some of them from 
places, where until recently the Sabbath was al- 
most unknown, except as a day of idleness and 


gin. 
Of one hundred and fifty-two Congregations, 
which are given as a specimen, one hundred and 
nine are re as increasing in population— 
some of them rapidly. In five the population has 
diminished, and in thirty-eight it is represented as 
stationary. 
Attendance on the preaching of the Gospel es- 
- pecially on the Sabbath is represented asin gen- 
eral good. On this subject, the reports of your 
- Missionaries sre truly cheering, and exhibit a 
state of feeling in the highest degree encouraging. 
Of one hundred and fifty-four reports, the testi- 
mony in one hundred and thirty-nine is—The at- 
tendance on preaching is good, and the attention 
of the people encouraging; in fourteen there is 
some indifference ; and one only says—the attend- 
ance is positively bad. | 

This certainly looks well, and with God’s bless- 
jing on his own appointed means promises much for 
the cause of Christ. 

In several of the churches and congregations in 
charge of your missionaries, God hae, during the 
"past year, in great mercy revived his work. On 
this subject of absorbing interest to every Christian, 
did our limits permit, we could give from the re- 
porte of our Missionaries, what would send a thrill 
of joy through all our churches. But we cannot 


been favoured with. copious outpourings of God's | 
Spirit, ona still greater number the Sei rit’s influ- 


ences have descended as the gentle and refreshi 
dew, God's people have been greatly refreshed a 
strengthened, careless sinners have been arrested 
and brought to serious and solemn inquiry, and 
souls have been ps gare 4 born into the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, And with devout thanksgiving to 
the God of all grace—the Board add, that on no 
former occasion, have we had reported what we 
confidently believe may with propriety be termed, 
80 general a ation for the blessing promised 
on the labours of faithful ministers. 

As has been already stated, the itinerating plan 

been adopted much. more extensively the 
ear than heretofore. The Board have thus en- 
eat em as far as precticable to meet the exigen- 
cies.of the Church, and the ex wish of the 
General Assembly ; and while, as heretofore they 
have “ given assistance to feeble Churches in their 
efforts to sustain pastors” they have at the same 
time done what they could “to extend tHe bound- 
aries of the Church, organize new congregations, 
and establish churches in the hitherto neglected 
and waste places of the land.” 

As several of these Missions have been but re- 
cently commenced, they furnish but few items for 
statistical reports. The ground is new, and time 
and labour will both be required, in preparing it for 
culture, and in sowing the good - The la- 
bourers employed have been diligent in their work, 
and their success has been promising. The Board 
have abundant encouragement to prosecute this 
plan of itinerant Missions. Under judicious ar- 
rangement, if persevered in, they believe it promi- 
ses much for the cause of Christ. They are now 
endeavouring to prepare the ground, and sow the 
good seed of the word, and they feel an humble 
confidence, that in due season if _ not, 
with the blessing of God an abundant harvest will 
crown their labours. 

The demand for itinerant Missionaries, especial- 
ly from Pretbyteries in the West, the South, and the 

th West, haa been very great, and this demand | 
still continues, and increases. In this way alone, it is 
believed by many, can the exigencies of large por- 
tions of our country be met. The Board have done 
what they could to meet the demand made upon 
them, they have taken measures to ascertain from 
all the Presbyteries, not only the vacant churches 
and unoccupied ground within their limits, but also 
the ministers, who were unemployed: or who were 
only partially employed in the work ofthe ministry. 
They have addressed the Seminaries, and sought 
for lebourers, wherever they could hope to find 
them, and they have succeeded in obtaining for our 
destitutions a number of excellent, and valuable 
men. But with all their efforts they have been able 
to obtain only a partial supply. ‘The harvesc truly 
is great, an immense field of uncommon promise is 
spread out before your Board, but the labourers, 
compared with the number demanded is emphati- 
cally few. Had we at command double the num- 
ber employed there would be room for all, and im- 
mense tracts would still remain unsupplied. As has 
justly been said, for the supply, of even our own 
country there is truly, “ A paucity of Ministers” of 
eee required for this great and important 
field. 

In the appointment of itinerant Missionaries, 
while the Board have been anxious as far as practi- 
cable to meet the wishes of the Presbyteries, they 
have found it necessary to use due discretion; as 
stated in their report of last year, they do not deem 
it wise, to give to any minister, an unlimited or un- 
defined field for labour, on the contrary they be- 
lieve it to be important, that the field assigned to 
each should be well defined, and that it should be 
of moderate extent, s:fficiently large to employ his 
whole time, and ali his energies, but not so large, 
asto weaken his efforts by too great extension. 
The Board believe also, that the work of,an itine- 
rant Missionary. requires some experience in the 
ministry, as wellas great prudence, self-denial, and 
zeal, and hence, as a general rule, they would pre- 
fer employing in this service, such men as have 
been inthe ministry sufficiently long to become 
familiar with its duties, and as have given evidence 
to the churches of their fitness for the work, while 
they would assign to their younger brethren, on 
their entrance into the ministry, the Jess difficult 
task of supplying churches and congregations al- 
ready organized, where they will have the impor- 
tant advantage of the counsel, and co-operation of 
elders, and experienced members of the church. 

In the appointment of itinerant Missionaries the 
Board also feel, that it is of the first importance— 
the person appointed should go forth to this work 
with but one object in view, the extension of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. ‘They wish to send no 
man upon such a Mission, to seek a settlement. If 
God opens the way for his permanent settlement 
in the field of Jabour assigned him—let him thank- 
fully embrace the opportunity, and enjoy the privi- 
lege of building “not on another man’s founda- 
tion.” But let his first object be, to save souls, and 
enlarge the kingdom of Christ ; and in general the 
Board believe too, such appointments should not 
be made for a shorter period than a year or six 
months—except in the case of voluntary Missions 
for a shorter period, by members of a Presbytery 
within their own bounds. 

The Board have expressed themselves thus 
freely that their views on this interesting subject 
may be fully known to the churches, and to the 
Preshyteries. They act in this matter under a 
feartul weight of responsibility, in which the Pres- 
byteries have a large share; on the Presbyteries 
must the Board principally rely for the informa- 
tion they need, and to the Presbyteries must they 
louk fur direction; it is therefore of the first im- 
portance that the Presbyteries act wisely, and be 
judicious, both in choosing their fields for labour— 
and in the recommendation of men for appoint- 
ments. 

In Texas during the year, or portions of the 
year, the Board have had six Missionaries. Of 
this number, two may be considered as permanent- 
ly located in that country. One of these has been 
labouring in Galveston, an important sea-port town, 
which has been considered “the key to Texas.” 
The other is settled at Independence on the Bra- 
zos river, several other Presbyterian ministers are 
now in Texas, two of whom we believe have been 
sent by your Foreign Board, and others, are not 
under the direction of any Missionary Board. 

The reports, and letters from Texesare full of 
interest. At least four Presbyterian churches 
have been formed, and three or four houses for 
worship have been erected; and at a number of 
important points, there are materials for forming 
churches. The whole country is open for Mis- 
sionaries, and in almost all the rising towns and 
villages in that growing republic, there is less or 
more desire to have ministers of the Gospel. To 
intelligent, active, devoted ministers, who are pre- 
pared, for Christ and hie cause to submit to self-de- 
nial, and to wait patiently for the results of their 
labours, Texas furnishes a wide, and most interest- 
ing field for labour. But ministers who go there, 
must count the cost, and go prepared to meet 
trials—and to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and they will “ have need of patience, 
that after they have done the will of God they may 
receive the promise.” 

The field is new and important, and in future 
results full of promise. The Board feel it hasa 
special claim on the Church, in this favoured land. 

Such is a brief sketch of the operations of your 
Board, and of some of the important results which 
God has been pleased to accomplish through, the 
instrumentality of your Missionaries during the 
past year. The sketch is general and necessarily 
imperfect, and affords only a partial view of the 
good accomplished, but the limits of a report will 
not admit of detail. And sufficient has been stated 
we trust, to fill every Christian heart with grati- 
tude, to call forth the sincere, and united thanks- 
givings of the churches, and to inspire the friends 
of this cause with new zeal in their important 
work. A vast amount of has been accom- 
plished, and plans have been laid and put into ope- 
ration, which, with the blessing of God, promise 
still more extensive, and glorious results. The 
present aspect of things in the Missionary depart- 
ment is peculiarly promising, God has in a signal 
manner prospered the cause, and every indicatiou 
of his providence urges to new, and more united, 
and viyorous effort. Your Board have em 
never before been permitted to report so general, 


’ here enter into detail; we state in general, that 
' while several of the congrations and districts have 


and evident preparation for a t blessing on 
our Missionary labours. And the churches never | 
aiben. have had a more direct, and intelligible 


past | Church be ** Onward.” 


jects, was a gentleman, who, though he said no- 


death, and be in my senses, ard then I would do all 


sed to few temptations ; but still some sins hed do- 


small book and said that Mrs. ‘fT. requested that I 


Faith.’ 
and again a new light sprungupinmy mind. The 
author, in the introduction, gives an account of his 


tion, until he had been for years a preacher. 


found, that I likewise had been all my life ignorant 
of the way of salvation; for 1 entertained the same 
legal and unscriptural notions which he proves to 
be utterly erroneous. Although these new views 
seem to have been merely intellectual, yet they af- 
forded mea great satisfaction. 
knowledge of the Gospel method of justification, 
which I ever afterwards retained. Another copy 
of this book | have never seen. 


mostly of a wild, fanatical kind, and the way in 
which I heard the new birth described, tended to 
prejudice me against the doctrine of regeneration. 
[ had never before heard any thing about this 
change, and yet I was sure that I knew some very 
good and religious people. 
to know, whether sober, intelligent Christians be- 
lieved in this doctrine. It also becamea subject of 
discussion in the little circle with which | was con- 
versant; and I found that one person in the com- 
pany professed to have experienced this change; 
another was convinced of its reality, but professed to 
be merely an inquirer; a third was of opinion, that 
it related to the conversion of Jews and infidels, and 
that there was now no other regeneration, except 
in baptism; and the fourth, was the sceptical gen- 
tleman, already mentioned, who was incredulous 
about the whole matter. 
being young and ignorant, took no part, but I list- 
ened to them with intense interest. 
to such books as I had access to, but could find noth- 
ing that was satisfactory ; for my range of religious 
books was very narrow, and few of these of an 
evangelical cast. The person of my acquaintance 
who professed conversion, one day, gave me a nar- 
rative of the varioussteps and changes experienced 
in this traneition from darkness to light. As TI en- 
tertained a favourable opinion of the veracity and 
sincerity of the individual, { began to think there 
might be something in it. Although I had experi- 
enced no remarkable change thus far, ] knew that 
the subject of religion had become one of much more 
frequent thought, and excited much more interest 
in my mind than formerly. One evidence of which 


ly neglected until thistime, except when some one 
of the fumily was dangerously sick. 
ed a retired spot, surrounded by a thick growth of 
trees and brushes, on the margin ofa brook. Here 


grass, and in the summer evenings I would resort 
to this sequestered spot. 
of a Sunday, I was reading a sermon on the lJong- 
suffering and patience of God in waiting with de- 
laying sinners; and so many things applied so ex- 
actly to my own case, that I became so much affect- 
ed with a sense of the divine goodness and forbear- 


THE PRESB 
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call for united prayer, nor have they ever had, 
greater encouragement fort special effort in the 
mpage work. The Spirit of God has gone be- 
fore us. The way of the Lord in an eminent de- 
gree is prepared. Now ie emphatically the time 

the churches to go forward in their strength, 
and possess the land. May there be in the 
churches, an “ understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do.” Let the churches wake 
up to their duty qnd their privilege in this matter, 
and putting their trust in God alone, bring their 
united, concentrated energies to bear on this great 
work, and while unceasing prayer is offered for 
the success of this cause, let the watchword of the 


From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
NO, XXI.—XKXII. 


The following extracts from a narrative of the 
Christian experience of R——- C—— will serve to 
illustrate some points which have heretofore been 
treated ; particularly the gradual manner in which 
some persons are brought to the knowledge of the 
truth; and the extreme difficulty of ascertaining, 
in many cases where common grace ends and spe- 
cial grace commences. 

“I grew up,” says the narrator, “to manhood 
with very little thought of religion, and without 
experiencing any serious impressions, except the 
alarm occasionally produced by the death ofa com- 
panion, or relative. Whilst I habitually cherished 
a strong dislike to strict religion, which frowned 
upon a life of pleasure and amusement, | enter- 
tained a strong prejudice in favour of Christianity 
in general, and that particular denomination to 
which my parents and ancestors setae 2 I call 
this a prejudice, for I knew nothing of the eviden- 
ces of the truth of Christianity, and had only a very 
vague and confused notion of what the Scriptures 
contained ; except that when a child, I had read, 
frequently, many portions of the historical parts of 
the Bible. In this state of mind, I was exposed to 
the common objections of infidels; which arose 
from reading history, afd finding that all nations 
had their respective religions, in which they be- 
lieved as firmly as we did in ours ; and the thought 
decurred, often, ‘ Why may they not be in the 
right, and we in the wrong?! but, about this time, 
infidelity began to prevail, and its sbettors to be 
bold in declaring their opinions. My mind wasso 
completely unfurnished with arguments in favour 
of Christianity that the only thing on which I could 
fix waa, that it had come down from my ancestors, 
and the people with whom I was conversant, gene- 
rally believed in it. Butthis was far from satisfying 
my mind. I began to feel uneasy for fear that 
we were all wrong in our belief; but the thought 
was never pleasing to my mind. As to books of 
evidence, 1 knew nothing about them, and cannot 
remember that | had ever heard of such works. 
And I was so situated that I had no one to whom I 
could apply for instruction. ‘The only person with 
whom I had any communication, on literary sub- 


thing to me on the subject, was deeply imbued 
with sceptical opinions. Being separated from the 
companions of my youth, and placed in a secluded 
situation, where, except on particular occasions, I 
saw little company, and where there were few op- 
portunities of hearing instructive preaching, I was 
cast upon my own thoughts, and my reflections 
were often not very pleasing. One day—it was 
the Lord’s day—as I was looking over some books, 
which I had in a trunk, my eye caught the words, 
‘Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion.’ | 
had often seen the same book, and hever so much 
as thought what the subject of it was; but in my 
present perplexity, I seized it with avidity, and be- 
gan toread. The work was, the celebrated trea- 
lise of Soame Jenyns, Esq. I never moved from 
where I was sitting until I had finished it, and as! 
proceeded, the light of evidence poured in upon my 
mind with such power of demonstration, that at the 
conclusion, I had the idea of the room being full of 
resplendent light. I enjoyed a pleasure, which 
none can appreciate but those who have been led 
lo the contemplation of the truth, in like perplex- 
ing circumstances, Not only were all my deubts 
removed, but I wanted no moreevidence. My con- 
viction of the truth of Christianity was complete. 
I believe it could not have been increased. 

“ But still [ knew scarcely any thing of the 
method of salvation, revealed in the Gospel. I en- 
tertained the common Jegal notions of thousands of 
ignorant people, ‘ that at a convenient time I would 
become good,’ never doubting, for a moment, of my 
ability to doall that was requisite. The only thing 
which gave me uneasiness was, the fear of a sudden 
death, which would not afford me the opportunity 
of repenting and making my peace withGod. But 
the hope prevailed, that [ should die a lingering 


that was requisite to prepare me for heaven ; while, 
at the same time, I had no definite idea, what that 
preparation was. During this period, I was expo- 


minion over me. One day a child brought tomea 
would read it, and return it soon, as it was borrow- 


ed. The title, was, ‘Jenks on Justification by 
I read the book through at a single sitting. 


ignorance of the true method of a sinner’s justifica- 
He 


was a minister of the church of Enyland. 1 now 


I had now a distinct 


“The preaching, to which I had access, was 


I began to be troubled 


In these conversations, I, 


I had recourse 


was, that I commenced secret prayer, a duty utter- 


I had select- 


[ made a kind of arbor, over a little plat of green 


It was on the afternoon 


ance, in sparing ine, and waiting so long with me, 
while I was living in neglect of him, that I felt 
impell-d to go out and weep. I was reading the 
sermon aloud to the family, by request. I laiddown | 
the book abruptly, and hastened to my retirement, 
where I poured out a flood of tears, in prayer. And, 
suddenly, I was overwhelmed with a of joy. It 
was extatic beyond any thing which I ever 


conceived; for though 1 thought religion a ne- 
ceasary thing, I never had an iden that ther 
was any positive pleasure in its exercises. Whence 
this joy Originated, | knew not. The only thing 
which had been on my mind was, the g: odnees and 
patience of God, and my own ingratitude, Neither 
can I now say how long it continued ; but the im- 
pression left was, that | was in the favour of God, 
and should certainly be happy forever. When 
the tumult of feeling had subsided, I began to 
think that this was conversion—this was the 
great change, of which I had recently heard so 
much. Jt occurred to me, when walking home, 
that if this was indeed the change called the new 
birth, it would be evinced by my forsaking all my 
sins. This suggestion appeared right, and I deter- 
mined to make this the test of its reality. All the 
evening, my mind was in a delightful calm; but 
the next day, my feelings had returned into their 
old channel. I was grieved at this, and resorted to 
the same place where J had experienced such a de- 
lightful frame, in hopes, that by some kind of asso- 
ciation, the sime scene would be renewed ; but 
though there was the place and all the ob- 
jects of yesterday, the soul-ravishing vision was 
not there; and after a feeble attempt at prayer, 
and lingering for some tine, I returned without 
meeting with any thing which I sought and de- 
sired. It was not long before I was subjected to 
the test which I had fixed; a temptation toa beset- 
ting sin was presented, and I had no strength to re- 
sist; but was instantly overcome. Tus failure 
gave me inxpressible pain, on reflection. [did not 
know how dear were my cherished hopes until they 
were wrested from me. never felt a keever re- 
gret at any loss which [ ever experienced.” 
Although I was cunstrained to admit, that I was 
not a regenerated person, | was sensible of a con- 
siderable change in my views and feelings.on the 
subject of religion. I had no longer any doubt of 
the necessity of regeneration, and entertained 
some consistent notions of what its effects must 
be. I had, as before stated, acquired evangelical 
views of the way in which a sinner must be justi- 
fied ; and entertained different feelings from what 
[ had formerly towards religious people. Formerly 
they were objects of dread and aversion, now 
felt a sincere regard, and high respect for the 
same Characters; and was pleased, when I heard 
of any of my friends becoming religious, or more 
serious than before. I had now an opportunity of 
hearing an able minister preach an evangelical 
serinon on the text, “ For our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags,” &c., and [ cannot tell the gratifica- 
tion I experienced, in hearing the doctrine of jus- 
tification, which I had fully embraced, preached 
distinctly and luminously from the pulpit: but 
when I jvoked around on the audience, I had the 
impression, that they were all, or nearly all, igno- 
rant of what he was saying, and were still trust- 
ing to their own works. It gave me pleasure also, 
now, to converse on the doctrines of religion; and 
I felt a real abhorrence of vicious courses. This 
was my state of mind when Providence cast my 
lot where a powerful revival had been in progress 
fur some time. I had witnessed something of this 
kind in @ wild, fanatical sect ; where bodily agita- 
tions were common and violent; but this was a 
different scene. The principal conductor and 
preacher, wasa man of learning and eloquence; 
and his views of experimental religion, as I think, 
most correct and scriptural. If he erred, it was 
on the safe side, in believing in the thorough con- 
version of but a small number of those who ap- 
peared impressed. In entering into this scene, I 
experienced various new, and conflicting feelings. 
The young converts spoke freely, in my presence, 
of their conviction and conversion ; but often with 
a degree of levity, which surprised me. In their 
conversations, I could take no part ; and although 
iny general purpose was to consider myself an un- 
awakened unconverted sinner; yet when I heard 
the marks of true religion laid down, and espe- 
cially by the distinguished preacher, before men- 
tioned, [ could not prevent the thought arising 
continually, “ [f this is religion, then you have ex- 
perienced it.” This seemed to me to be the eug- 
gestion of a false hope, by the enemy, to prevent 
my filling under conviction. Still, the idea was 
continually presented to my mind, and with the 
appearance of truth. I took occasion to state the 
matter to the clergyman above alluded to, as soon 
as ft could gain access to him; for I was diffident 
and timid, and had never opened my case to any 
one, freely. I told him all my former exercises, 
and stated distinctly, that they had not been suffi- 
cient to break the habit of sinning, to which I was 
addicted. As soon as 1 mentioned this part, he 
said, in a peremptory tone, “then surely your ex- 
ercises were nct of the nature of true religion; 
and you must seek a better hope or you will never 
be admitted into heaven.” ‘This decisive answer 
drove away, from that moment, every idea of my 
being in a state of grace; and I felt relieved from 
what I had myself considered a temptation, to en- 
tertain a false hope. Now I began to seek con- 
viction, as a necessary preliminary to conversion ; 
and hoped, that every sermon which I heard, 
would be the means of striking terror into my 
soul. I read the inost awakening discourses, went 
to hear the most arousing preachers; endeavoured 
to work on my own mind by imagining the awful 
realities of the Judgment, and the torments of the 
damned. I strove to draw the covering from the 
pit, that [ might behold the lake of fire, and hear 
the wailings of the damned. But the more I sought 
these awful feelings of conviction, the further 
they seemed to fly from me. My heart seemed to 
grow harder, every day. I was sensible of nothing 
but insensibility. I became discouraged ; and the 
more, beeen was obliged to remove from the 
scene of the revival,'oa place where there was 
no concern about religion, in the people generally; 
and where, I expected the preaching to be cold 
and lifeless. I spenta day before my departure, 
in secret, and in solemn reflection on my deplora- 
ble and hopeless case. I ran over all the kind dis- 
pensations of God's providence towards me, and 
reflected on the- many precious means of grace, 
which I had recently enjoyed, without effect. The 
conclusions which seemed now to be forced on my 
mind was, that God had given me up toa hard 
heart, and that 1 never should be so happy as to 
obtain religion. This conclus:on had to my mind, 
all the force of a certainty; and I began to think 
about the justice of God in my condemation: and 
no truth ever appeared with more lucid evidence 
tomy mind. I fully justitied God in sending me 
to hell. I saw that it was not only right, but I did 
not see how a just God could do otherwise. And 
I seemed to acquiesce in it, as a righteous and ne- 
cessary thing. At this moment, my mind became 
more calm than it had been for a long time. All 
striving and effort on my part ceased, and being in 
the woods, I recollected that it was time for me to 
return to the house, where I expected to meet 
some friends. Here I found a minister waiting for 
me, whom I had seen but never spoke to. He took 
me aside, and began to represent the many privi- 
leges which I had enjoyed, and expressed a hope 
that [ had received soine impressions, I told 
him that it was true, that I had been highly fa- 
voured ; but that I had now come toa fixed con- 
clusion that I should cerwinly be for ever lost ; for 
under al] these means, I had not received the 
slightest conviction, without which my conversion 
was impossible. He replied, by saying, “* that no 
certain degree of conviction was necessary—that 
the only use of conviction was, to make us feel 
our need of Christ asa Saviour; and appealed to 
me, whether I did not feel; that I stood in need of 
a Saviour.” He then went on to say, “ Christ is 
an advocate at the right hand of God, and stands 
ready to receive any case which is commitied to 


his hands, and however desperate your case may 


now appear to be, only commit it to him and He 
will bring you off safely, ‘ for He is able to save to 
the utterinost all that come unto God by Him.’— 
Here, a new view broke in on my mind. | saw that 
Christ was able to save even me, and | felt willing 
to give my cause into his hands, This discovery 
of the bare possibility of salvation, was one of the 
greatest deliverances I ever experienced. I was 
affected exceedingly with the view, which I had 
of this truth, so as to be unable to speak. Hope 
now sprung up in my desolate soul—not, that I 
was pardoned or accepted.—Such a thought did 
not occur—but that it was yet possible, that I 
might be hereafter, and I was resolved never to 
give over seeking, until I obtained the blessing.— 


All that evening I was sweetly composed, and pre- 


cious promises and declarations of the word of God 
came dropping successively into my mind, as if 


| they had been whispered to me. I never could 


have believed, unless I had experienced it, that 
the mere possibility of salvation would produce 
such comfort. 

About this time, next morning, probably—when 
I retired to the woods—where my secret devotions 
were usually performed, I experienced such a 
melting of heart from a sense of God’s goodness to 
me, as [ never felt before nor since. It seemed as 
if my eyes—so hard to weep commonly—were 
now a fountain of tears. The very earth was wa- 
tered with their abundance. Indeed, my heart 
itself seemed to be dissolved, just as a piece of ice 
is dissolved by the heat of the sun. Of the par- 
ticular exercises of this melting seasen, my me- 
mory does not retain a distinct recollection. Q 

A. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF ‘THE CHURCH OF 
SCOrLAND. 


As usual, part of Friday was occupied in the 
General Assembly with devotional exercises. The 
other part was most appropriately devoted to the 
Jewish cause. The Report of the proceedings of 
the Committee was most cheering. Such is the 
rapidly increasing interest, that whereas last year 
the sum received for carrying forward its objects 
was 1100/.—and this was considered a strong indi- 
cation of public interest—this year it has risen to 
nearly 3UU0L, and that without any sp«cial effort to 
collect money. The sources, too, from which much 
of it is received, are highly interesting, and augur 
well for the future. ‘I'hey are prayer-meetings, 
Sabbath-schools, and thank-offerings for spiritual 
mercies. All that was formerly collected by So- 
cieties in Scotland did not exceed 300I. to 4001. a 
year. Itis now made over to the Assembly's Com- 
mittee. Itisgratifying to notice also, that the London 
Jews’ Society has, during the last year, risen near- 
ly 5000/. in its resources. ‘The General Assembly’s 

mmittee have accepted of the services of one ex- 
cellently qualified person as their first missionary. 
Five or six mission-stations have been pointed out 
by the deputation recently i:eturned from Pales- 
tine, and both here and in Edinburgh a number of 
young men are in the course of receiving instruc- 
tion in Oriental and Jewish literature, some ol 
whom will doubtless tecome missionaries to the 
Jews. In the mean time, the Assembly is sup- 
porting Jewish schools for Christian education at 
Posen and Bombay, and maintaining a missionary’ 
for the Jewish family at home. The addresses of 
Dr. Keith and Mr. McCheyne in the General As- 
sembly are profoundly interesting, and will be read 
with much gratification. We rejuice to learn that 
the deputation, now that Dr. Keith has been merci- 
fully spared to return, are busily engaged in pre- 
paring a volume which will embrace a full view 
of all their travels, proceedings, and conc! usions, in 
connection with the Jewish cause. We cannot ques- 
tion that it will be of the moet valuable character, 
Certainly a more appropriate gift toa Christian und 
missoinary Church could scarcely be imagined. 
Whatever may be the present difficulties of the 
Church of Scotland. it is a good sign that she has em- 
barked in behalf of a people who draw a blessing 
upon all who blessed them. Our readers will be glad 
to notice that the Assembly at the same time 
unanimously agreed to petition the Government 
to use all its influence to stay the savage persecu- 
tion of the poor decendants of Israel in Syria. 

On Saturday the Assembly was engaged with a 
variety of business—the Assembly Hall, Report of 
Colonial Committee, and several cases of disputed 
Commissions, those of the Presbytery of Strathbo- 
gie, however, being delayed yesterday. 

To-day (Tuesday) the Assembly takes up the 
Strathbogie case, and to-morrow the Report of the 
Non-Jntrusion Committee, with the overtures on 
that subject. — Scottish Guardian. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Extensive Firnt.—We learn from the Albany Eve. 
ning Journal, that on the night of the 2lst ult.,a fire 
broke out in Penn Yan, New York, in the forging 
room of Alva Clark’s hardware establishment, and sv 
rapid was the progress of the devouring element thot 
in a few minutes the whole range of buildings on 
the east side of Main street from the canal to Jacob 
street, was one solid sheet of flame, and it was but a 
short time in communicating itself to the extensive es- 
tablishments of Morgan & Armstrong and Hunting- 
ton and Crane. The loss, of course, it is impossible 
to estimate—probably not less than $50,000. 

The following is a list of the buildings consumed : 
Store house on canal basin and grocery in basement ; 
hat and cap store of L. B. Mandeville: grocery in 
basement of do; Grocery store of Edger Sheldon; dry 
good store of J. F. Williams; grocery store of A. 
Tuells; hardware store of B. Clarke; dry goods store 
of John Rosenbury ; do of James McVey ; do; of Daniel 
S. Marsh, Jr.; do of Smith & Stard; do. of Stewart & 
Tunnicliff. Hardware store of Morgan & Armstrong ; 
shoe and leather store of Huntington & Crane, jew- 
ellers’ shop of Ayres & Dunning. 


Lano Orricers.—The following appointments have 
been made by the President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, from the dates annexed to each, when 
their former commissions will expire. 

A. B. Morton, Register of the Land Office at Mil- 
kaukie, Wisconsin, trom the 5th of July 1840. 

Receivers of Public Money.—Setou W. Norris, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, from the Ist of July, 1840; 
Charles C. Hascall, at Genesee, Michigan, trom the 5th 
of July, 1840; Matthew Leiper, at Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, from the 10th of July, 1840; Nimrod E. Ben. 
son, at Montgomery, Alabama, from the 14th of July, 
1840; Rufus Parks, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from 
the 5th of July 1840; Daniel T. Witter, Washington, 
Arkaneas, from the 10th of July, 1840. 


Epucation.—A school house has been erected at 
Richmond, Mass. and funds appropriated by the town 
towards educating the labourers on the railroad pass- 
ing through it. 

Sream.—Five steam saw mils are now in operation 
at Wilmington, N.C. They saw one hundred thou- 
sand feet of plank per day. 


Fiour.—Twelve millions of barrels of flour are an. 
ually consumed in the United States, which, at five 
dollars per barrel, would amount to sixty millions of 
dollars. 

Decision 1N learn from 
the St. Louis Republican that the Supreme Court of Illi. 
nois, lately in session at Springfield, have pronounced 
their decision in the case so long and ably argued at 
the previous term of the Court. The case involved 
the right, under the Constitution of the State of an 
alien to vote. ‘I'he Court affirmed the judgement of 
the Cirenit Court, which declared that an alien Aad nol 
the right to vote. Illinois and Michigan are the only 
States of the Union by which this privilege has been 
according to cilizens not naturalized. So far as the 
first named State is concerned, this construction of 
the Constitution can no longer prevail. 


Dovate Tittes.—Chief Justice Shaw, in deciding a 
case the other day, remarked that “if a married wo 
man has good proof that her husband is dead, she may 
Marry again, and if her husband turns out to be alive 
and returns, she undoubtedly would not be guilty of 
bigamy, because the guilty intent was wanting ; but 
which husband would be entitled to her, would be a 
inatter of doubt.” 


Tue Painter's Festivat at Boston.—The celebra- 
tion of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of Printing, took place in Boston, agrecably to 
previous notice. The festival, says the Boston Jour. 
nal, was held in Faneuil Hall, and about four hundred 
persons, most of whom were in some way connected 
with the press, were present. In the mprning: at sun- 
rise, the town was astonished by a display of ensigns, 
flugs, and streamers, in the vicinity of almost every 
printing, publishing, book-selling office, type foundry, 
wherever a son of Guttemberg, Faust, or Shoeffer, or 
any of the illustrious originators or improvers of the 
Art of Arts could be found. ‘The display of banners 
in Congress street, Washington street, Concert Hall 
Square, Water strect, State street, and Exchange street, 
was rich and beautiful. The procession, which was 
formed at the State Louse, under the direction of the 
Chief Marshal, Charles G. Greene, passed through 
several of the streets, until it reached Faneuil Hall, 
which was decorated in an elegant manner for the 
occasion. Joseph T. Buckingham was President of 
the day. His address to the assembly is spoken of 
in terms of approbation. Among the other gentlemen 
who addressed the assembly, were Robert C. Win- 
throp, Mr. Collector Bancroit, Mr. Grottan, the British 
Consul, Rev. Dr. Paltrey, Kev. Professor Sears, Mr. 
Prentiss of Keene, &c. 

Tornavo.—A tornado occurred at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, on the 6th ult. ‘The wind blew in a continued 
blast for nearly half an hour, whilst dazzling light- 
ning burst from every quarter of the heavens, accom- 
panied by heavy claps of thunder. The house occu- 
pied as the printing office of the Star, was blown down, 


and the press 


broken, and types scattered. The frame 
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of the new Theatre, a great number of frame build- 
ings, in different parts of the city, and two others on 
the opposite side of the river, were prostrated, besides 
chimneys blown down, and other injuries to the 
houses. ‘Ihe steamboat De Kalb, had her chimneys, 
lot and wheel houses blown away, and the Victoria 
her chimneys. Captain McCrea, of the army, who 
was on board the De Kalb, unfortunately broke his leg 
by juwping from the hurricane house, 

Unireo States anp Texas.—The commissioners to 
mark the boundary line between the United States 
and Texas, commenced their operations on the 2ist of 
May, at the mouth of the Sabine, and at the last dates, 
had traced about 400 miles of the boundary, along the 
west bank of that pasa, leke, or river, as it is locally 
designated. When the 32d degree of north latitude is 
reached to the satisfaction of all the commissioners, 
the trace of the truc meridian towards the Red River 
will be commenced, but it is not expected that much 
progress will be made this scaron in consequence of 
the delay caused by the protracted discussion of the 
question raised by the ‘Texian commissioners, and the 
consequent expenuiture of the funda. 

Bank oF Vircinta—The Commissioners appointed- 
by the Governor of that State in April last, to investi- , 
gate the condition of the Bank of Virginia, have at 
length made their report. ‘Tine genera} scope of the re- 
port is to confirm the principal tacts heretofore in pos- 
session of the public. ‘The deficit in the cash of the 
first teller is stated to be 544,116 dollars 47 cents. The 
deficiency appears to have commenced early in 1838, 
There was then an overdraft of the account of Merrill & 
Green of 38,141 dollars 4 cents, which was aflerwards 
made good by checks on other banks deposited to the 
credit of the account—which checks came round in due 
course to the first teller, und were by him suppressed. 
From the 19th January, 1839, until the 30th January, 
1840, the process of embezzlement is stated to have 
continued without pause; and nearly the whole deficit, 
&s now existing, is said to be represented by checks of 
Green, and others variously connected with him, which 
came into the hands of the first teller, and were sup- 
pressed and left by him. A portion of the deficit is 
stated to be represented by good notcs, amounting to 
4550 dollars 49 cents, which were found assigned by 
the first teller to the bank, and for which he admits 
that a sum of money short of their amount was taken 
by him on the eve of his flight. The report states that 
the books have not been balanced for many years, and 
its bills and notes discounted have long becn somec- 
where slort of the account on the ledger. 


Cuurcues 1n According to Tanner's 
Philadelphia City Guide for the currept year, the fol- 
lowing is the number of Churches in this city, as sct 
forth alphabetically in detail :—Atrican 7; Baptist 11; 
Catholic 5; Congregational 1; Dutch Reformed 2; 
Episcopal 14; Friends Meeting Houses 4; German Re- 
formed 1; Jews Synagogue 1; Lutheran 4; Methodist 
15; Moravian 1; Mariner’s 3; New Jerusalem 1; Pres- 
byterian 26; Unitarian 1; Universalist 2.—Total 100. 


Nortu Eastern Bounpany.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
says, the British Government has accepted the last 
proposition of our Government in relation to the ad- 
justment of the North Eastern Boundary question, 
with some slight modifications. It is understood that 
under this arrangement, there is to be a Convention 
for an exploration and survey of the boundary, ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783, with an umpire to de- 
cide on all questions as to which the commissioners 
disagree. 

Gare at Quenre.—There was a severe blow from 
the castward at Quebec, on the night of June 19th, ac- 
companied by heavy rains, which were much needed. 
Considerable damage was done to the shipping. The 
Quebec Gazette says: “ T'he benefit vegetation has re- 
ceived from the rain is immense. It is observable in 
the renewed vigour of the grain and root crops. 
hay crop will however be short, as the timothy is now 
partly in’ear. The advanced state and rapid progress 
of the season, may be judged of by field strawberries 
being now ripe, and peas planted in the open ground, 
on the melting of the snow, a month and a half ago, 
being now fit for the table.” 


Fire in Mount Icarn with much re- 
gret, that the paper mill of Messrs. Bennett & Wal- 
ton, situated in Mount Holly, New Jersey, was greatly 
injured by fire, about eleven o’clock, on Thursday 
evening, 25th ult. ‘The machine house and the water 
wheels were preserved. Messrs. B. & W. had an in- 
surance at Mount Holly of about $4500, and at the 
Franklin Insurance in Philadelphia, of $4000, but 
their loss must have been considerably greater. 


Tue Census or Provipence, R. 1.—We learn from 
the Journal, that the number of inhabitants on the 
east side of the river is about 11,000. It is supposed 
that the number on the west side will be over 12,000, 
making in all about 23,000. The population of Pro. 
vidence in 1830, was 16,832 ; in 1820, it was 11,767. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM JAMAICA. 

Jamaica papers to the 6th ultimo have been re- 
ceived by the editors of the New Orleans Bee. 

On the 26th May,a serious riot occurred at Fal- 
mouth, between a number of Africans, who had been 
indented as apprentices, aided by a Baptist Preacher, 
named Ward, and a detachment of Police. It seems 
that Ward had harboured several ofthe Africans. A 
warrant was issued for their apprehension, but Ward 
interfered, and obstructed the police in the perform- 
ance of their duty, telling the negroes not to proceed 
—that they were free men. The latter threw them- 
selves down and refused to go with the police. A 
crowd collected, and the police in attempting to re- 
move them, were saluted with a shower of stones, by 
which several were wounded. After much disturb- 
ance and difficulty, some ofthe Africans were secured 
and conveyed ina cart, under an excort of soldiers. 
The latter were assaulted by the mob with stones and 
their weapons not being loaded, they suffered consid. 
erably without being able to retaliate upon their as- 
sailants. At length Dr. Mason, a magistrate, address- 
ed the mob and induced them to disperse. Several of 
the ringleaders were subsequently arrested. Major 
Huey, three privates, and a policeman were severely 
wounded. 

The New Orleans Courier throws a little more light 
upon this affuir at Jamaica. That paper states, on the 
authority of a gentleman who was in Jamaica at the 
time, that the Africans in question—about 100 in num- 
ber—were receutly rescued from a captured slaver— 
that they were “placed with”—that is, we presume, 
hired to, a planter, from whose service they were re- | 
moved by some coloured men, acting under the advice 
and countenance of Mr. Ward. That constables were 
despatched to take them back, but were opposed by 
Mr. Ward and his friends. That a company of troops 
were then sent against them—a fight ensued, the 
troops were repulsed, and the commander and nine- 
teen of his men wounded. After this, an overwhelm- 
ing force was sent from Kingston, another engage- 


ment took place, and the Africans and their triends , 


were overcome, about 100 of them being killed and 
wounded, and the leaders taken prisoners. Many of 
the Baptist preachers had been arrested, and ordered 
to leave the island. 

If this is a truc account, it does not tell well for the 
Jamaica government. We shall hear of it, in time, 
from England.—N. Y. Com. Ado. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

All orders and remittances for the works of the 
Board should in future be addressed to James Russri. 
Publishing Agent, at the S. E. corner of Seventh and 
George street, Philadelphia; and all Donations to Dr. 
A. W. Mircnetty, Treasurer of the Board, Philadelphia, 

July 1, 1840. 


NOTICE. 

A sermon will be preached in the Second Presbyte- 
rian church, (Seventh street, near Arch, Philadelphia,) 
next Sabbath evening, by the Pastor, on the state and 
prospects of Africa, and the duty of this country with 
respect to it. A collection will be taken up in behalf 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. Services 
will commence at 8 o'clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott acknowledges the receipt of 
the , following sums from the subscribers in Philadel- 
phia, on account of their subscription to support a Pro. 
fessor in the Western Theological Seminary. 
S. Colwell, his first annual payment on sub. 


scription for five years, . - $25 00 
M. L. Bevan, his do. on do, - - 2500 
A. Symington, his do. on do. - - 2500 
S. Allen, his on do, - - 925 00 
C. Cornelius,his do. on do, - - 2000 
Thomas Evans, his do. on do, - - 2000 


ON THE EPISTLES.—J. Whetham, ‘Theo- 
logical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has 
for sale a few copies of a New and Literal Translation from the 
Original Greek, of all the Apostolical —— with a Com- 
mentary and Notes Philologieal, Critieal, Explanatory and 


ical lebour, not often paralleled, 
sen to exercise oo y the student, the adept of 
divinity, july 4 
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ractical, to which added a t t. Paul, 
by James Macknight, D.D., a new edition, towhich is prefixed 
a life of the Author—the whole com| pete in 6 vols, 8vo. 
Dr. ‘T. Hartwell Horne says in his “ Introduction”—We ap- 
prehend that few persons who shall meg this work with 
competent judgmenut and due — or the sacred writings, 
will hesitate to acknowledge that Dr, M. is also entitled to ap- 
probation and applause, as a faithful Translator, a learmd and 
able — and a ~ Divine, It isa work of Theo- 
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THE RUINED CHURCH. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Beneath thy roof no eager throng 
werd, 
. Of the wild forest bird, 
Aroand thydoors a inournful wreath 
Of shrowded ivy falls, 
thy crumbling walls. 


at the decline 
Of and towers, 
Where dames and knights were wont to shine, 
In gay and festal hours; 
* The waving pluines, the gems of pride, 
‘Phe dance, the banquet rare— 
‘These o’er my fancy lightly glide, 
' Bat do not linger there. 


ir thy ruined walls I view, 
easy ita 
E ppears, 
Of pa : 
Thy silvery bells are heard around, 
As once they used to be, 
Filling the soft air with the sound 
OF Sabbath melody. 


The villagers pursue their way, 
isping child, t tria > 

They enter at the open dvor, 

They meekly take their place, 
And "s nce they implore 

To bless the words of grace. 


Long years have passed—that rustic train 
Now lie in death’s cold thrall, 
And few, or none, perchance 
To sorrow far thy fall : 
Yet are the truths of little worth, 
They heard and treasured here? 
No, no—they raised their souls from earth, 
To reach a holier sphere. 
And I am wrong to gaze in gloom 
-Upon thy dull decay, 
Knowing thou art no common dome 
To fade with time away : 
And though to thee it be not given 
Through future years to last, 
The epirite of the just in Heaven 
Bear witness of thy past. 


The following beautiful lines were written by 
Michael Bruce, a young Scotsman, who was born 
in a remote village in Kinross-shire, and descend- 
ed from parents remarkable for nothing but the 
innocence and simplicity of their lives. In his 
‘21st year he was seized with consumption, which 
put an end to his life. 


Now spring returns, but not to me returns, 
The vernal joys my better years have known: 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
- Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined, 
And count the silent moments as they pass; 
The winged moments whose unstaying speed — 
_ No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 
Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
. And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 
Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate : 
And morning-dreams, as poets tell, are true; 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. © 
I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 
. T see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 
. The slaggish streams that lowly creep below, 
Which mortals visit and return no more. 
arewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 
gh for me the church-yards lonely mound : 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 
There jet me wander at the close of eve, 
_ When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes, 
The world and all its busy follies leave, 
And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 
There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 
When death shall shut these weary aching eyes ; 
Blest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
*Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise! 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
AMERICAN GEMS. 


We notice in a late number of Silliman’s Jour- 
nal of Science, (which, by the way, always con- 
tains first rate popular jand practical matter,) an 
article on the above named subject, furnished by 
Mr. Taber, who is, we believe, a working jeweller, 
and resides in Philadelphia, Be that as it may, he 
has given a very interesting account of several of 
the principal of our native precious stones, and we 
apprehend that some of the details will be as new 
to most of oufteaders, as they have been to our- 
selves. There are reasons for our being all com- 
paratively ignorant as to this whole subject. One 
Is that scarcely any attention has yet been paid 
among us to any branch of mineralogy. Science 
in general is not much in vogue with us. We are 
too busy for much of it, just as we are to the Fine 
_Arts. And this gem-lore particularly is an un- 
practical consideration. It is, in fact, one of those 
same fine arts. And moreover, so far as it is a 
trade like other trades—so far as there isa real 
demand for it—the American branch of the busi- 
ness labours under great disadvantages as compar- 
ed with the foreign; with the established trade, 
for example, of Bohemia and Obersteen, which it 
seems are considered the principal marts of Eu- 
. Mr. Taber himself says, there is one seri- 
ous difficulty in the great difference in the cost of 
labour between this country and Europe. Lapida- 
ries are at present but few in number, some of 
_ whom import polished specimens and even metal 
jewellery for the purpose of breaking up and re- 
modelling them. Stones ready cut for jewellery, 
may be imported from Germany, at one quarter 
the cost of polishing specimens furnished in New 
York, [tis also true that the facilities are not so 
‘great here for their manufacture ; there is a want 
of enterprise in this branch of the arts; but “ the 
investment of a comparatively small capital would 
soon give it another complexion.” With this lit- 
tle preface, by way of apology for the general 
want of information on a subject in itself certainly 
attractive, we proceed to avail ourselves of a few 
of Mr. Taber’sdata. The country will be seen to 
some treasures in this department which 
we presume most of our readers would hardly 
have thought of. 

-One of these is the Chrysophrase, “a very pret- 
ty second-class gem, of a pea or apple green co- 
Jour,” much valued by jewellers, and used even in 

- tiaras and aigrettes. It isthe same stone men- 
tioned in Revelation as the 10th foundation stone 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. In some countries it 
is worn as an amulet. 

This also is true of the Amethyst, which is ano- 
ther American gem. This is used most exten- 
sively also, and even in royal crowns, such some- 
times is its beauty; and it is also mentioned in 

- Scripture, being appointed in Exodus for the ninth 
stone in the high priest’s breast-plate. A lighter 
use of it is for “‘acrostic jewelry,” so called. In 
England, as Mr. Taber observed, when making a 
present of a ring or broach, they have a delicate 
way of expressing a s@ntiment ; that of arranging 
the stones in setting, so as to spell a word, a name, 
or a sentence; for example, the initial letters of 
the following stones, when combined, will form 
the word Regard—Ruby, Emerald, Garnet, Ame- 
thyst, Ruby, Diamond. 

his, together with some word or name, is made 
up into a half-hoop finger ring. When asentence 
is desired, the stones are set entirely round the 
finger, or a large centre stone or glase for the hair, 
or for a breast pin. The imitations of this stone 
are so perfect as readily to deceive, but on close 
examination small globules of confined air can be 
readily perceived ; “‘the best method for the un- 
practised is to have recourse to the file. 

We possess also the Yellow Quariz, or “ Bohe- 
mian Topaz”—closely resembling the topaz— 
very transparent and in great demand for seals, 
pins, bracelets, &c.—and easily so cut as to imi- 
tate the rosé diamond with the star and pavilion 
feces, &c. 

The White or Rock Crystal is more common, 

and we have the best descriptions in abundance. 


‘This transparency and polish, is second only to 
the diamond, and ,, the base of all the inimitable 
Opticians use it for spectacles, as less try- 
‘Jig to the eyes than glass, It is also harder, and 


not so easily dimmed. Madagascar and the Alps 
farnish much of it, but ours a fs to be as good. 

Our Brown Crystal, or Smoky Quartz, again, is 
quite equal to the best Scotch. Mr. Taber speaks 
of splendid specimens from Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. He says he hes seen it in England, 
cut thin like a garnet, and painted and backed 
with garnet-foil, which it not only imitated, but 
excelled the finest vinegar garnet he ever saw; 
and to render the illusion more complete, a hole 
is sometimes drilled in the centre, into which a 
turquoise is inserted ; this being the expedient re- 
sorted to, to fill up the holes in real garnets, the | 
finest and largest of which come drilled as beads, 
to avoid a heavy British duty. “A large centre 
of brown chrystal, encircled with aquamarines, set 
transparent, or without a back, hasa very pleas- 
ing effect.” 

he Precious Garnet, or “carbuncle,” a rich 
blood-red, is highly valued and much used. Found 
abundantly near West Chester. Capital engrav- 
ings have been made on it. 

And the same on Chalcedony, of which more 
varieties are known than of any other stone. It 
abounds in New York and Pennsylvania, and some 
of the samples are“ very choice”—mottled with 
buff brown, on a semi-transparent ground. Used 
for snuff boxes, seals, pins, &c. 

Jasper is much like it, but always opaque. It 
resembles also the Scotch Pebble. This stone is 
mentioned in Holy Writ. It is found very good at 
Hoboken, and bears a high polish. 

Corundum is much the same as Emery, and 80 
used. Very hard. 

Hypersthene, very 
French, and not much with us. Found on the Bran- 
dy wine, and in Massachusetts. 

The — crimson, or rose-red, or pink ; very 
beautiful, and used in fine jewelry as the Spinelle 
Ruby. Professor Silliman speaks of “ fine” ones 
— Orange county, in this State, and from New 

ersey. 

“ splendid and perfect,” the Pro- 
fessor says, at Haddam, Connecticut, of late—dis- 
covered by Professor Johnson, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown—larger than the emerald. 
In Chester county, Pennsylvania, crystals of it ex- 
ceed eight inches in diameter. ‘The Professor 
says, in New Hampshire, they exceed a foot, and 


h 200 pounds. 

he Red Oxide of Titanium, Sphene, Zircon, 
and Jade, are also found, but little used. Also the 
Tourmaline, in Maine, in the utmost perfection, 
ao a parallel,” the Professor says, “in the 
world,” 


THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


The Southern Literary Messenger contains an 
account of “ the learned blacksmith,” who resides 
at Worcester, Mass. Curiosity induced the editor 
of the Messenger, when travelling at the East, to 
visit the renowned Cyclopean. His name is Eli- 
sha Buritt. He is about twenty-seven years of 
age, and still employs eight hours of the day in the 
business of his trade. “The following is an extract 
from a letter which, at the urgent solicitation of 
the editor, he lately addressed to him. 

* An accidental allusion to my history and pur- 
suits, which [ made, unthinkingly, in a letter to a 
friend, was, to my unspeakable surprise, brought 
before the public as a rather ostentatious debut on 
my part to the world; and I find myself involved 


in a species of notoriety, not at all in consonance 


with my feelings.—Those who have been acquaint- 
ed with my character from my youth will give me 
credit for sincerity, when I say, that it never en- 
tered my heart to blazon forth any acquisition of 
my own. I had until the fortunate denowement 
which I have mentioned, pursued the even tenor of 
my way unnoticed, even among my brethren and 
kindred. None of them ever thought that I had 
any particular genius, as it is called; I never 
thought so myself. All that [ have accomplished, 
or expect, or hope to accomplish, has been and-will 
be by that plodding, patient, preserving process of 
accretion which builds the ant-heap—particle by 
particle, thought by thought—fact by fact. And 
if | ever was actuated by ambition, its highest and 
furthest aspiration reached no further than the hope 
to set before the young men of my country an ex- 
ample in employing those valuable fragments of 
time called ‘ odd moments.’ And, sir, I should es- 
teem it an honour of costlier water than the tiara 
encircling a monarch’s brow, if my future activity 
and attainments should encourage American work- 


“tng-men to be proud and jealous of the credentials 


which God has given them to every eminence and 
immunity in the empire of mind. These are the 
views and sentiments with which I have sat down, 
night by night, for years, with blistered hands and 
brightening hope, to studies which I hoped might 
be serviceable to that class of community to which 
{ am proud to belong. This is my ambition. This 
is the goal of my aspirations. But, not only the 
prize but the whole course lies before me, perhaps 
beyond my reach.—‘ I count myself not yet to have 
attained’ to anything worthy of public notice or 
private mention ; what I may do is for Providence 
to determine. 

As you expressed a desire in your letter for some 
account of my past and present pursuits, [ shall 
hope to gratify you on this point, and also rectify a 
misapprehension which you with many others may 
have entertained of my acquirements. With re- 
gard to my attention to the languages, (a study of 
which I[ am not so fond as of mathematics,) I have 
tried, by a kind of practical and philosophical pro- 
cess, to contract such a familiar acquaintance 
with the head of a family of languages as to intro- 
duce me to the other members of the same family. 
Thus, studying the Hebrew very critically, I be- 
came readily acquainted with its cognate langua- 
ges, among the principal of which are the Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, &c. The 
languages of Europe occupied my attention immedi- 
ately after I had finished my classics; and I studi- 
ed French, Spanish, Italian and German under na- 
tive teachers. Afterwards, I pursued the Portu- 

se, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norweigan, Ice- 

andic, Welch, Gelic, Celtic. I then ventured on 
further east into the Russian empire; and the 
Sclavonic opened to me about a dozen of the Lan- 
guages spoken in that vast domain, to which the 
affinity is as marked as that between the Spanish 
and Portuguese.— Besides these, I have attented to 
many different European dialects still in vogue. I 
am now trying to push on eastward as fast as my 
means will permit, hoping to discover still further 
analogies among the oriental languages which will 
assist my progress. I must now close this hasty, 
though long letter, with the assurances, of my most 
sincere respect and esteem, Exisua Burritt. 

To Thos. Nelson, M. D. 


THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The government of France having determined 
on the removal of the body of Bonaparte from St. 
Helena to that country, to receive a pompous 
funeral, the public attention is much attracted to 
the subject, and consequently the following ac- 
count of the remains and the coffins in which they 
were deposited may prove interesting. It consists 
of a “ Memorandum concerning the Demise of 
General Bonaparte,” written by Sergeant N illing- 
ton, then of the St. Helena Artillery, who, as will 
be seen, took the most active part in the ceremony 
he describes so minutely. He says— On Sunday, 
the 6th of May, 1831, the day after the General’s 
death, I was expressly sent for, while attending 
divine service, to make a tin coffin for General Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. n Monday the 7th, I was 
ordered to attend at Longwood house for the 
purpose of soldering up the body of Gen. Bona- 
parte in the tin coffin, which was performed in the 
following manner, in the presence of Generals 
Bertrand and Montholon, Madame Bertrand, the 
French chaplain, the French surgeon, Mr. A. 
Darling, Dr. Rushop, of [His Majesty’s 20th Regi- 
ment of Foot, several of the French domestics, and 
Samuel Ley, a private in the 20th Regiment. The 
body of the late Gen. Napoleon Bonaparte, attired 
in full uniform, was deposited in a tin coffin, the 
inside being lined with white silk andcotton. His 
cocked hat was laid across his thighs, and on the 
left breast of his coat were a gold star and cross, 
and several other medals of the same metal : seve- 
ral pieces of coin of various sizes and different 
values were put into the coffin. His heart was de- 
posited in a silver urn or tureen filled with spirit, 
to which I soldered a lid or cover of the same ma- 
terial, which was placed between the small parts 
of his legs. His stomach was deposited in a silver 
mug, in which there were spirits, which was also 


soft. Used chiefly by the, 


put in the coffin. A silver plete, knife, fork 
apoon, and a silver service cup, were also 

in the coffin. Previously to placing the body of 
the Genera) in the coffin, the tin lid of the coffin 
being lined with white silk and stuffed with cotton, 
it was put in its place, and I soldered it on the cof- 
fin, enclosing the late General Napoleon 
parte, and all the above mentioned articles. This 
tin coffin, with its contents, was then enclosed in @ 
mahogany coffin, and they were enclosed in a lead 
coffin, and all were afterwards enclosed in a ma- 
hogany coffin, which made, in all, four coffins.” 


and 
ited 


From a late London Papér. 
SIR J. HERSCHEL ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


The reading of a paper entitled, “ On the Chem- 
ical Action of the Rays of the Solar Spectrum on 
Preparations of Silver and other Substances, both 
metallic and non-metallic, and on some Photograph- 
ic Processes,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
&c., was resumed and concluded. ‘I'he object 
which the author has in view in this memoir, 1s to 
place on record a number of insulated facts and ob- 
servations respecting the relations both of white 
light, and of the differently refrangible rays, to 
various chemical! agents which have offered them- 
selves to his notice in the course of bis photographic 
experiments, suggested by the announcement of M. 
Daguerre’s discovery. After recapitulating the 
heads of his paper on this subject, which was read to 
the Society on the 14th of March, 1839, he remarks, 
that one of the most important branches of the in- 
quiry, in point of practical utility, is into the best 
means of obtaining the exact reproduction of inde- 
finitely multiplied fac-similes of an original photo- 
graph, by which alone the publication of originals 
may be accomplished; and for which purpose the 
use of paper, cr other similar materials, appears to 
be essentially requisite. In order to avoid circum- 
locution, the author employs the terms posilive and 
negative to express, respectively, pictures in which 
the lights and shades are the same as in nature, or 
as in the original model, and in which they are the 
opposite; that is, light representing shade; und 
shade, light. The terms direct and reverse are also 
used to express pictures in which objects appear, 
as regards right and left, the same as in the origi- 
nal, and the contrary. In respect to photographic 
publication, the employment of a camera picture 
avoids the difficulty of a double transfer, which has 
been found to be a great obstacle to success in the 
photographic copying of engravings or drawings. 
The principal objects of inquiry to which the author 
has directed his attention in the present paper, are 
the following: 

1. The means of fixing photographs; the com- 
parative merits of different chemical agents for 
effecting which, such as hyposulphite of soda, hy- 
driodite of potash, ferrocyanate of potash, &c., he 
discusses at some length; and he notices some re- 
markable properties, in this respect, of a peculiar 
agent which he has discovered. 

2. The means of taking photovraphic copies and 
transfers. The author lays great siresson the 
necessity, for this purpose, of preserving during the 
operation, the closest contact of the photographic 
paper used with the original to be copied. 

3. The preparation of photographic paper. Va- 
rious experiments are detailed, made with the view 
of discovering modes of increasing the sensitive- 
ness of the paper to the action of light; and par- 
ticularly of those combinations of chemical sub- 
stances which applied either in succession or in 
combination, prepare it for that action. The opera- 
tion of the oxide of Jead in its saline combinations 
as a mordant is studied; and the influence which 
the particular kind of paper used has on the result, 
is also examined; and various practical rules are 
deduced from these experiments. The author de- 
scribes a method of precipitating on glass a coat- 
ing possessing photographic properties, and there- 
by of accomplishing a new and curious extension 
of the art of photography. He observes, that this 
method of coating glass with films of precipitated 
—s or other compounds, affords the only 
effectual means of studying their hubitudes on ex- 
posure to light, and of estimating the degree of 
sensibility, and other particulars of their deport- 
ment under the influence of reagents. After stat- 
ing the result of his trials with the iodide, chloride, 
and brom de of silver, he suggests that trial should 
be made with the fluoride, from which, if it be found 
to be decomposed by light, the corrosion of the glass, 
and consequently an etching, might possibly be ob- 
tained, by the liberation of fluorine. As it is known 
that light reduces the salts of gold and of plantinum, 
as well as those of silver, the author was induced 
to make many experiments on the chlorides of these 
metals, in reference to the objects of photography ; 
the details of which experiments are given. A re- 
markable property of hydriotic salts, applied, under 
certain circumstances, to exalt the deoxidating ac- 
tion of light, and even to call into evidence that 
action, when it did not. before exist, or else was 
masked, is then described. 

4. The chemical analysis of the solar spectrum 
forms the subject of the next section of his paper. 
It has long been known that rays of different colours 
and refrangibilities exert very different degrees of 
energy in effecting chemical changes; and that 
those occupying the violet end of the spectrum pos- 
sess the greatest deoxidating power. But the au- 
thor finds that these chemical energies are distri- 
buted throughout the whole of the spectrum, that 
they are not a mere function of the refrangibility, 
but stand in relation to physical qualities of another 
kind, both of the ray and of the analyzing medium ; 
and that this relation is by no means the same as 
the one which determines the absorptive action of 
the medium on the caloric rays. His experiments 
also show that there isa third set of relations con- 
cerned in this action and most materially influenc- 
ing both the amount and the character of the chemi- 
cal action on each point of the spectrum; namely, 
those depending on the physical qualities of the sub- 
stance on which the rays are received, and whose 
chanyes indicate and measure their action. The 
author endeavoured to detect the existence of inac- 
tive spaces in the chemical spectru, analogous 
to the dark lines in the Juminous one; but without 
any marked success. The attempt, however, re- 
vealed several curious facts. The maximum of 
action on the most ordinary description of photo- 
graphic paper, namely that prepared with common 
salt, was found to be, not beyond the violet, but 
about the confines of the blue and green, near the 
situation of the ray F in Fraunhofer’s scale: and the 
visible termination of the violet rays nearly bisect- 
ed of photographic image impressed on the paper: 
in the visible violet rays there occurred a sort of 
minimum of action, about one thir! of the distance 
from Fraunhofer’s ray H, towards G; the whole of 
the red, up to about Fraunhofer’s line C appears to 
be inactive; and lastly, the orange-red rays com- 
municate to the paper a brick-red tint, passing into 
green and dark-blue. Hence are deduced, first, 
the absolute necessity of perfect achromaticity in 
the object-glass of a photographic camera: and 
secondly, the possibility of the future production of 
naturally coloured photographs. 

5. The extension of the visible prismatic spec- 
trum beyond the space ordinarily assigned to it, is 
stated as one of the results of these researches; the 
author having discovered that beyond the extreme 
violet rays there exist ]uminous rays affecting the 
eyes with a sensation, not of violet, or of any other 
of the recognised prismatic hues, but of a colour 
which may be called lavender-grey, and exerting a 
powerful deoxidating action. 

6. Chemical properties of the red end of the spec- 
trum. ‘The rays occupying this part ot the spec- 
trum were found to exert an action of an opposite 
nature to that of the blue, violet, and lavender rays. 
When the red rays act on prepared paper in con- 
junction with the diffused light of the sky, the dis- 
colourating influence of the latter is suspended, and 
the paper remains white, but ifthe paper has been 
already discoloured by ordinary light, the red-rays 
change itsactual colour to a bright red. 

7. The combined action of rays of different de- 
grees of refrangibility is next investigated; and 
the author inquires more particularly into the ef- 


other single ray in the spectrum; whether any, 
and what differences exist between the joint, and 
the successive action of rays of any two different 
and definite refrangibilities ; and whether this ac- 
tion be capable, or not, of producing eff-cts, which 
neither of them, acting alone, would be competent 
to produce. The result was that although the 
previous action of the less refrangible rays does 


fects of the combined action of a red ray with any| P° 


not appear to modify the su effects pro- 
duced by the mofe refrangible, yet the converse 
of this proposition “does not obtain, and the simul- 
taneous action of both produces photographic effects 

very different from those which either of them, act- | 
are capable of producing. 

In the next section, the chemical action of 
the solar spectrum is traced much beyond the ex- 
treme red rays, and the red rays themselves are 
shown to exercise, under certain circumstances, a 
blackening or deoxidating power. 

9. The author then enters into a speculation 
suggested by some indications which seem to have 
been afforded of an absorptive action in the sun's 
atmosphere ; of a difference in the chemical agen- 
cies of those rays which issue from the central 
parts of his disc, and those which, emanating from 
its borders, have undergone the absorptive action 
of a much greater depth of his atmosphere; and 
consequently of the existence of an absorptive 
solar atmosphere extending beyond the luminous 
one. 

10. An account is next given of the effect of 
the spectrum on certain vegetable colours, as de- 
termined by a series of experiments, which the 
author has commenced, but in which the unfavour- 
able state of the weather has, as yet,preven cus m 
from making much progress, 

1l. The whitening power of the several says of 
the spectrum under the influence of hydriodic 
salts, on paper variously prepared, and previously 
darkened by the action of solar light. The singu- 
lar property belonging to the hydriodate of potash 
of rendering darkened photographic paper suscep- 
table of being whitened by further exposure to 
light, is here analyzed, and shown to afford a series 
of new relations among the different parts of the 
spectrum, with respect to their chemical actions. 

12. The Analysis of the Chemical Rays of the 
Spectrum by absorbent media, which forms the 
subject of the next section, opensa singularly wide 
field of inquiry ; and the author describes a variety 
‘of remarkable phenomena which have presented 
themselves in the course of his experiments on this 
subj-ct.—They prove that the photographic pro- 
perties of coloured mediao not contorm to their 
colorific character: the laws of their absorptive ac- 
tion as exerted on the chemical, being different 
and independent of those on the luminous rays: in- 
stances are given of the absence of any darkening 
effect rm gens and other rays of the more refran- 
gible kind, which yet produce considerable illumi- 
nation on the paper that receives them. 

13. The exalting and depressing power exer- 
cised by certain media, under peculiar circum- 
stances of solar light, on the intensity of its chemi- 
cal action. This branch of the inquiry was sug- 
gested by the fact, noticed by the author in his for- 
user Communication, that the darkening power of 
the solar rays was considerably increased’ by the 
interposition of a plate of glass in close contact 
with the photographic paper. The influence of 
various other media, superposed on prepared paper, 
was ascertained by experiment, and the results 
are recorded in a tabular form. 

14. The paper concludes with the description of 
an Actinograph, of self-registering photometer for 
meteorological purposes: its objects being to ob- 
tain a permanent and self-comparable register and 
measure, first of the momentary amount of general 
illumination in the visible hemisphere, which con- 
stitutes day-light, and secondly, of the intensity, 
duration, and interruption of actual sunshine, or, 
when the sun is not visible, of that point in the 
clouded sky behind which the sun is situated. In 
a postscript, dated March 3d, 1840, the author states 
that he has discovered a process by which the 
calorific rays in the solar spectrum are made to af- 
fect a suriace properly prepared for that purpose 
so as to form what may be called a thermograph 
of the spectruin ; in which the intensity of the ther- 
mic ray of any given refrangiblity is indicated by 
the degree of whiteness produced on a black 
ground, by the action of the ray at the points 
where it is received at that surface, the most re- 
markable result of which is the insulation of heat- 
spots or thermic images of the sun quite apart 
from the great body of the thermic spectrum. Tfius 
the whole extent over which prismatic dispersion 
scatters the sun’s rays, including the calorific ef- 
fect of the least, and the chemical agency of the 
most refrangible, is considerably more than twice 
as great as the Newtonian coloured spectrum. In 
a second note, communicated March 12, 1840, the 
author describes his process for rendering visible 
the thermic spectrum, which consists of smoking 
one side of very thin white paper till it is completely 
blackened, exposing tle white surface. to the spec- 
trum and washifg it over with alcohol. ‘The 
thermic rays, by drying the points on which they 
impinge more rapidly than the rest of the surface, 
trace out their extent and the law of this distri- 
bution by a whiteness so induced on the general 
blackness which the whole surface acquires by 
the absorption of the liquid into the pores of the 
paper. He also explains a method by which the 
impression thus made, and which is only transient, 
cun be rendered permanent. This method of ob- 
servation is then applied to the further examina- | 
tion of various points connected with the distribu- 
tion of the thermic rays, the transalescence of 
particular media, and the polarization of radiant 
heat (which is easily rendered sensible by this 
method,) &c. the reality of more or less insulated 
spots of heat distributed at very nearly equal in- 
tervals along the axis of the spectrum (and of 
which the origin is probably to be sought in the 
flint glass prism used—but possibly in atmospheric 
absorption) is established. Of these spots, two of 
an oval form are situated, the one nearly at, and 
the other some distance beyond the extreme red 
end of the spectrum, and are less distinctly insula- 
ted; two, perfectly round and well insulated, at 
greater distances in the same direction; and one, 
very feeble and less satisfactorily made out, at no 
less a distance beyond the extreme red than 422 
parts of a scale in which the whole extent of the 
Newtonian coloured spectruin occupies 539. 


MAGNANIMITY AND GRATITUDE OF A 
LION. 


Prince, a tame lion on board his Majesty’s ship 
Ariadne, nad a keeper to whom he was much at- 
tached ; the keeper got drunk one day, and, as the 
captain never forgave the crime, the keeper was 
ordered to be flogged ; the grating was rigged on 
the main deck, opposite Prince’s den, a large bar- 
red up place, the pillars large and cased with iron. 
When the keeper began to strip, Prince rose 
gloomily from his couch; and got as near to his 
friend as pos-ible; on beholding his bare back, he 
walked hastily round the den, and when he saw 
the boatswain inflict the first lash, his eyes spark- 
led with fire, and his sides resounded with the 
strong and quick beatings of his tail: at last when 
the blood began to flow trom the unfortunate man’s 
back, and the “clotted cats” jerked their gory 
knots close to the lion’sden, his fury became 
tremendous, he roared with a voice of thunder, 
shook the strong bars of his prison, as if they had 
been osiers, and finding his efforts to break loose 
unavailing, he rolled and shrieked in a manner 
the most terrific that it is possible to conceive. 
The captain, fearing that he might break loose, 
ordered the marines to load and present at Prince; 
this threat redoubled his rage, and at last the cap- 
tain desired the keeper to be cast off and go to his 
friend. It is impossible to describe the joy evinced 
by the lion; he licked with care the mangled and 
bleeding back of the cruelly treated seaman, ca- 
‘ressed hit with his paws, which he folded round 
the keeper as if to defy any one renewing a simi- 
lar treatment, and it was only after several hours 
that Prince would allow the keeper to quit his pro- 
tection and return among those who had so ill-used 
him. 


RECORD OF ROYALTY. 

A London paper published in 1810, contains the 
following singular facts illustrating the dangers of 
Royalty :— 

“ It appears that the fifteen monarchs of Europe, 
who were tranquilly seated on their thrones in the 
year 1788, George the Third, of England, alone 
ssesses the kingly power. The sum of this mel- 
ancholy record of Royalty stands thus: 


One murdered, One assassinated, 
Five deposed, One abdicated, 
One exoatriated, One died a lunatic, 
‘I'wo poisoned, One natural death, 
One sudden death, One still reigning, 


Well may it be said with the poet: 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


among 
their 


A JEWISH HOUSEHOLD. 
_ At Aleppo, I had myself aw opportunity of judg- 
ing of the condition and of the manner of lite 
the more opulent J-ws, being received into 
families, introduced to their women, and fre- 
quently finding occasion to talk with thei of their 


past and present history. A few particulars re- 
specting one Jewish household, may give sme 
correct motions as to the rest, althugh that of 
which I am about to speak is undoubtedly the most 
opulent of Aleppo. Being invited at an hour fixed 


with the wide sash and the large turban, whrse 
shawl is required to be of a sombre hue. At the 
inner door the host came to welcome me, in a 
European costume, except that a handsome furred 
pelisse was the outer covering. Alter the ordinary 
salutations, “ Peace be with you,” “ And may God 
increase.your prosperity,’”"—1 was led into a room 
paved with tesselated marble, on an elevated part 
of which, covered with mats, wasthedivan. There 
sat in the corner, crouched in the usual oriental 
manner, a lady covered with an immense quantity 
of diamonds. She was the mistress of the house, 
the mother of the family. 
adorned her person were of the value of many thou- 
eands of pounds sterling. An immens» quan: ity of 
small gold coins hung from her hair and fell on her 
shoulders, tinkling ut every movement; the gar- 
ments were richly embroidered with gold, and 
round her waist was a costly ca-hmere shaw). 
Her eyebrows had been obviously stained with 
koh}, and her finger-na:ls reddened with henna. 
She was smoking the Syrian pipe, called the Shi- 
sheh, in which a sort of tobacco (the Timbac, prin- 
cipally produced in Persia) is burned, and its fumes 
inhaled after passing through water, which is held 
in a cocoa-nut-shell, ornamented with silver. The 
lady waved her hand and bade me weicome; and 
soon some young maidens, mounted on a sort of 
high wooden patiens, called kabkabs, which they 
lett when they reached the matting, entered, pre'- 
lily attired, bringing pipes, coffee, sweet-imeats and 
sherbet in successiun. I have seldom seen hani- 
somer faces than had these young Jewish maidens. 
They were the children of the family, and no higher 
honour can be done to « guest than that they should 
be in attendance as waiters—there being ao suc- 
cession of servants to wait uponthem. Other ladies 
were introduced: those who bore the maternal 
dignities seated themselves on the divan, and were 
provided with the odorous Shisheh. Conversation 
became animated ; inquiries were made about Eu- 
rope and England and Englishmen, but far more 
anxious inquiries about English women; and | 
found that of all the fair auditory there was not one 
who had ever quitted Aleppo.— Dr. Bowring. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HEALTHY. 


If I have health, it is not because I deserve it, 
but because God is merciful and kind. 

Health isa talent, for which | must give as 
solemn an account as for other good things. 

The season of health is the time to attend to the 
most important matters, and nothing is so impor- 
tant to me as the salvation of my soul. 

Health, like other blessings, may be ensily abus- 
ed. Through my depravity, it may minister to 
pride, luxury, carelessness, and forgetfulness of 
God. It has thus ruined thousands. Many a body 
is full and fair, when the spirit within is nigh unto 
death. Possibly to me sickness would, in the end, 
be more derirable. 

The healthy, no less than the wan and emaciat- 
ed, must die. I may die very suddenly. Many 
as firm in strength as J, have died withouta mo- 
ment’s warning. If I die not suddenly. I must be 
sick. J will therefore remember the days of dark- 
ness. me the grace of God | will prepere for.sick- 
ness, and death, and judgment and eternity. 


“Lord, prepare me by thy grace.” 


JERUSALEM. 


A letter from Jerusalem says, “The building of 
the Protestant chapel proceeds rapidly. For the 
presenta house is hired The English church 
liturgy is translated into Hebrew and printed and 
the missionary Nikolayson performs Divine service, 
with hisaesisant Pient. Of 400 Jews, 100 have 
embraced Christianity. An institution for converts 
has been established by the English Missionary So- 
ciety, anda Hebrew prayer-bouk is to be publish- 
ed. The English Consul endeavours toengage the 
Jews to cultivate the land of their fathers, under 
the favour of Mehemmet Ali, end considerable quan- 
tities of land have been purchased for foreign emi- 
grants. It is said, there is somewhere a Talmudic 
saying, that when there shall be 25,000 Jewish in- 
habitants in the Holy Land, the laws and regula- 
tions mu-t be again enforced which prevailed when 
Palestine wasa Jewish state. The Rabbis in Tur- 
key are endeavouring to complete the above num- 
ber by colonists, which doubtless will not be diffi- 
cult under the powerful protection of England. 
Some rich Jews in London and Italy intend to 
establish factories and manufactories in Jerusalem 
and some other considerable towns under the pro- 
tection of England. The English Government has 
appointed a Vice Consul at Jerusalem for all Pal- 
estine.” 


What a mercy above all miracles, that I, who am 
a sinner, a three-score years’ old reb],and havedone 
that every day of my life which lo-t Adam his par- 
adise and brought death into the world, should have 
my abode on earth pro onged ; that if it be possible 
[ may not come short of my birth-right; that | may 
leave off sinning, and say before I die. “Lo, I come 
to do thy will !” 


—_ — 
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Discourses on the Millennium. Ky Rev. M. T. Adam, 12mo, 

on the Offices of Christ. By George 
D.D, 12me. 

Bostwick on Baptism. Second edition. 

Christian Fathe: at Home ; or a Manual of Parental Instruc- 

. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 

‘The Christian Youth's Book, and Manual for Young Cqm 
municants. By W.C. Brownke, D.D. 12mo. 

Private Thoughts — Religion and the Christian Life. By 

Lectures on the Gos St thew. Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bi-hop of 12mo. 

The Minwster’s Family. By a Country Minister. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther, By Thomas MeCric, D.D, 
Author of the Life of Knox, Meiville, &e. 18mo, 

History of the Evangelie:! Churches of New York. 18mo, 

The Family at Heatherdsle ; or the Influence of Christian 

Seougal’s Entire Religicus Works, consisting i 
God in the Soul, the. 18mo.- 

The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William Mille, 

Crook in the Lot; ora of the Sovereiguty and 
Wisdom of God in the Affiictions of Men, By Kev. Thomas 
Practical View, with an I troductory Essay 

wil uree ract w, with an In 
by D. Wilson, Bishop of Caleutta. 12mo. 4 

An Antudote to the Miserics of Human Life. Fifth edition. 

,andan Essay on Marriage. By Kev. Wm. Jay, \2mo, 
nteresting Narratives from Sacred Hi . By Rev. 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, ss Catechetieal 
Exercises, a Paraphrase, and a new scrics of Proofs on cach 
Answer, New edition, 

The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Profcssor 
Wilson. 12mo, 

The Person and Gloryof Christ, By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 

Sc rrowing yet Rejoieyng ; a Narrative of successive bereave- 
ments in Minister's family. from the fourth Edin- 
burgh edition, 

Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. B., author 
of * An Alarm to the Unconverted,”” 12me, 

A Call wo the Unconverted, with other valuable Essays ; by 
Rev. Richard Baxier, 12mo. 

Watson's Apology fur the Bible. 18mo, 

Fisher's Westminster Assembly's Shurter Cotechism Explain- 
ed, by way of Question and Answer, new edition, careful 
compared with au carly and corrvet Scutch Impression, 1 v 
i2mo 

Kk. C, has constantly on hand a large and general 
of Theological, Cl.ssseal, and School Rooks. Cie 
Country Merchants, Teachers, and others, visiting the eny 
New York, are invited to examine his stock. Orders prompt' y 
supplied at the lowest prices, and gouds forwarded to any part 
of the country. may 9 


TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymna- 
sium and Lyceum for Elocution, over the Lecture-roum of 
the 7th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. This Institution is 
open the Ist of September till the last of June ; during 
July and — there is a vacation. All desireus of instruc- 
tion, either for the cure of Stammering, Lisping, or improve- 
ment in Elocution, may icarn the conditions of 
ANDKEW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 
Of Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous m commendations which be has ob- 
tained of his System — Gymnaatics, are appended w his 
Cueular, which shall be sent w anyone who may wish to learn 
more upon the subjeet of his Sati-factory reter- 
ences can be given in the principal cities of the United States, 
april 25—3m* 


HE POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT—Publish- 
ed by Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
and sold by all the Booksellers in the city. 

The Polymicrian Greek T-stament, by William Greenfield, 
carefully revised and read with Knapp’s Greek Testament, 
and many errors corrected, by Joseph P, Engles, A. M., 32mo, 
Bound in cloth, calf, and morocco. 

The Polymicrian Greck Lexicon to the New 
Serip- 


which the various senecs of the words are distinetly ex 
in English, and authorized by references to passages 
ture, Greenfield. 

Note— anove can be had cither separate or together. 

Theologieal, Classical, Standard, and Popular Religious 
Books, fur sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 134 Chesnut street, 
may 23—tf First store west of the United States Bank. 


CADEMY.—Wanted a Teacher to take charge of a small 
school at the South, He must be a classical scholar, ca 
of preparing his pupils for an entrance into either of the two 
first college classes. A Presbyterian clergyman of the Old-school 
would be greatly preferred ; for such an one qualified as above, 
a salary of seven hundred dullars per anum will be given for 
the school and congregation. Ministerial duties will not be 
laborious, and the school will perhaps not execed fifteen or 
twenty scholars. The gentleman, (a clergyman) who has fil- 
led the station for the last five years, came to the south mainly 
for the health of his lady, who had a very bad cough, so distres- 
— at times she was not able to lic down, She is now 
and has been for two or three years perfectly clear of it, and 
they are now returning again to the north, Our climate is 
every way favourable to a pulmonary habit, being about seven- 
ty or eighty miles north of the far famed city of St. Augustine, 
and for cight months in the year unsurpassed, perhaps by any 
on the Globe. If the applicant be a man of family, a dwelling 
house,with other out buildings and a well feneed garden lot 
will be added to the salary, and as much wood as may be want- 
ed for the cutting. Allapplicants other than clergymen must 
pay postage, and direet their letters to the undersigned at Jef- 
rsonton, Camden The situation, which will 
be a permanent one, wiil be kept open until the first of Novei- 
ber next, unless sooner filled by a clergyman. 
may 30—7t* R. P. BURTON, 


Hams, Ton Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. &e. 
Orders from the Cuontry by letter or otherwise, paeked“and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All desirous to 


economise in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call. 

april 25 

UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity. 


Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of w may 
be relied on, 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any patt in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of C land other 
books of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies: 

Royal Ledgers, Receipt interleaved 

Royal Journals with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Books, Record 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Boo 

Medium Journa Doeket 7 

Medium Day Letter 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 

Demy Journal in me 

Demy Day Books, a a of small fancy 

Sales Book Blank Books, Al 

Invoice Books, rew and Lever 

Reeeipt Bouks, Presses. Copying Inks, 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 

Acche Porte 208 American Stati Store, 77 Chesnut 
Wholesale Warehouse, Herth 
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R. WEBB’S Temperance Giecery and Tea Ware- 
| house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
| adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
; | which are the fellowing, viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
| Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
‘ | serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Jemon Syrup, Spanixh and French Olives ; English, Freneh, 
| and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- ; 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt ; — Molasses, Honey, Vin- | 
| egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, B 
| 
| 
| 
| 


